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Avalon Bay, Catalina Island 


The first convention to be held in 
California. 


Every indication points to a won- 
derfully successful, colorful conven- 
tion, and it is expected thdét you 
and members of your family will 
be there. 





17th Annual 


Convention of 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 
Los Angeles 
June 25-29, 1933 


A Great Host toa 
Great Convention 


LOS ANGELES 








View of Santa Monica Bay from the Palisades 


This convention is for Kiwanians from everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. It is not a “zone'’ convention. There is 
no such thing in Kiwanis. The zone plan is simply a geographical 
convenience in determining convention locations. This conven- 
tion is held in Zone |, but it is to be as truly International as any 


conventions of the past. 


This is therefore YOUR International Convention wherever you 
may live. This is the only occasion where all clubs of the United 
States and Canada can be represented and become imbued 
with the essential unity and solidarity of Kiwanis International. 
It is the creator of the Kiwanis dynamic—the inspirer of broad 
fellowship, the determiner, by official action, of Kiwanis destiny. 





MAKE THIS A GREAT VACATION CONVENTION 
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Kiwanis Clubs 
A\id 4-H Clubs 


Many clubs have been active in 4-H 
Club work with boys and girls on the 
farm. All of this activity is directed to- 
wards the developing of standards of the 
home, live stock and garden products 
and towards increasing social contacts. 

The Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort 
William, Ontario, is working in close co- 
operation with the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. The club has 12 teams 
under the chairmanship of John O. Booth, 
each team maintaining personal contact 
with the members of one 4-H Club. 
Their annual camp and competition lasts 
three days. Some of the awards include 
trips to the Toronto Fair and the Minne- 
sota State Fair. This work is having a 
big influence throughout Canada. 

At Elmira, New York, an Achievement 
Day is held each year under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club. This annual event 
is one of the reasons why Ernest Grant, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
of the club, has in his possession the 
Benjamin F. Welden Agriculture Trophy 
which is awarded annually to the club in 
the New York District which has com- 
pleted the most outstanding agricultural 
program. 

The last 4-H Annual Achievement Day 
dinner at Antigo, Wisconsin, was attend- 
ed by 600 boys and girls. The presenta- 
tion of achievement buttons was made 
by E. A. Waidelich, past president of the 
club and assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank which awarded an achieve- 
ment plaque now held permanently by 


the Deerbrook 4-H Club. 
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Lincoln the Yout 


By LOUIS A. WARREN 


Director, Lincoln National Life Foundation 





T IS A STRANGE 
paradox indeed that presents Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his adult years as the 
supreme humanitarian but fails to 
find anything in his early days except 
physical prowess and story telling 
proclivities. A recent work of art by 
Paul Manship has revealed in “The 
Hoosier Youth,” as he calls his study 
of Lincoln, some of those qualities 
which we might expect to discover in 
the lad who emerged into the eman- 
cipator. 

In the creation of his heroic bronze 
statue Manship says he was “led to 
the desire to represent the youth as 
a dreamer and a poet, rather than the 
material aspect of the railsplitter, as 
the qualities of the spirit are more 
important in view of the greatness of 
later accomplishment.” 

In one respect, at least, Manship 
has succeeded where others have 
failed. He has been able to create a 
Lincoln with the features of a youth. 
Furthermore, he has given his subject 
not only a youthful expression, but 
has also revealed a youth with a sor- 
rowful heart, stamping on his face 
this outstanding characteristic of his 
life. 

Much has been said about the pov- 
erty-stricken conditions in which the 
boy grew up—a gross exaggeration, 
but little has been revealed of the 
pathos in which as a youth he was 
submerged. No one can doubt but 
that the deep sorrows of his early 
experiences had much to do with the 
humanitarian spirit of his later days. 

Herndon, one of his earliest biog- 
raphers, would have us believe that 
Lincoln’s melancholy spirit was due 
to his brooding over some family 
skeleton. The idle gossip about his 
origin was not circulated until 1860 
and could have given him no concern 
during his early formative years. 
While there are those who feel sure 
that his dejected spirit was largely ‘Abraham Lincoln, The Hoosier Youth”—huge bronze statue of the martyred President executed by 
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are others who believe that this pe- 
culiar trait was due largely to some 
tragic experiences through which he 
passed as a youth. It is not difficult 
to discover the historical background 
for Manship’s dreamer. 

When the Lincolns moved from 
Kentucky to Indiana in 1816 the last 
place they visited in the community 
of their old home was the cemetery 
of the Little Mount Church. Here 
Abraham saw his mother kneel by the 
grave of her infant son and pour out 
her heart as the last act of devotion 
for “the loved and lost.” 

Two years later when Abraham 
Lincoln was but nine years of age the 
first real tragedy of his life occurred 

his mother died. In the one room 
of Thomas Lincoln’s wilderness cabin 
all the preliminary arrangements for 
the burial had to be made. During 
the interval between death and inter- 
ment the family was obliged to live 
in the same room with the deceased 
form. On Thomas Lincoln, the hus- 
band, fell the task of making the 
preparations for the burial. With the 
primitive tools he owned he prepared 
with his own hands a crude box which 
to serve as the coffin for the 
mother of his children. All of the 
painful tasks associated with the 
burial of Nancy Hanks must have 
left a very deep impression on Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The weeks and months 
of solitude which the boy spent after 
her passing would have a tendency 
to fix in his mind the scenes asso- 
ciated with this fateful event. 

During the years that followed his 
mother’s death the affection he had 
for her was largely transferred to his 
sister, Sarah, who had mothered him 
through the long days of their be- 
reavement. Sarah Lincoln was two 
years older than Abraham and the 
traditions about her which have come 
down to us suggest she was worthy 
of his esteem. Her marriage to Aaron 
Grigsby was celebrated in 1826. 

Less than ten years after the 
death of Lincoln’s mother, the second 
tragedy in his life occurred—Sarah 
Lincoln Grigsby died in childbirth. 
Captain Lamar, a neighbor of the 
Lincolns, has left us this tradition 
about the death of Sarah: “About a 
year after her marriage to one of the 


Grigsbys she died. This was a hard 


was 


blow to Abe who always thought her 
death was due to neglect. Abe was 
in a little smoke house when the news 
came. He sat down, burying his 
face in his hands, the tears trickled 
through his large fingers, and sobs 
shook his frame. From then on he 
was alone in the world you might 
say.” 

Seven years after the death of his 
only sister the third great tragedy 
of his life occurred—Ann Rutledge 
died. It is not strange that the loss 
of his mother, his sister, and his 
sweetheart gave him a _ melancholy 
spirit and cast a gloom over his face 
from which he never recovered. 

Lincoln wrote these words to a 
friend about his visit to Indiana in 
1844. “I went into the neighborhood 
in that state in which I was raised, 
where my mother and only sister were 
buried. . . . That part of the coun- 
try is as unpolitical as any spot of 
the earth; but still, seeing it and its 
objects and inhabitants aroused feel- 
ings in me which were certainly 
poetry; though whether my expres- 
sion of those feelings is poetry is 
quite another question.” 

The theme of a poem which he 
composed upon returning home from 
this visit is summed up in the con- 
cluding stanza: 


“T range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I’m living in the tombs.” 


Another poem which this visit in- 


spired had an equally sorrowful 
theme. It was the story of one of 
his schoolmates who became insane 


and whose reason was “dead and 
gone.” In this poem Lincoln reveals 
that he had often gotten up before 
daylight and stole away to “drink 
the strains” of this unfortunate boy’s 
“mournful song.” The final stanza 
of this poem also gives us an idea 
of the contents: 


“O death! thou awe-inspiring prince 
That keepst the world in fear, 
Why dost thou tear more blest ones 
hence 
And leave him lingering here?” 


It would appear from the refer- 
ence made to his early life that he 
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was what one might call a serious 
young man. When he spoke at Tren- 
ton on his way to the inauguration in 
1860 he recalled having read, as a 
small boy, Weems’ Life of Washing- 
ton. He recalled reading of the 
struggle at Trenton and said, “I 
recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have 
been something more than common 
that these men struggled for.” 

Possibly the books which Lincoln 
had in his early library contributed 
much to the more solemn considera- 
tions of life. His library consisted 
of such books as the Bible, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Riley’s Narrative—a grue- 
some story indeed, Biographies of 
Washington, Marion, Franklin, and 
Clay, History of the United States, 
Statutes of Indiana, Aesops Fables, 
etc. 

The selections of recitations which 
were found in several of his school 
books were mostly of a serious na- 
ture, and it is doubtful if much of 
the reading of the pioneer youth 
of that day consisted of humorous 
stories. 

We learn from one of Lincoln’s 
letters to a friend, in later years, 
that it was about the time of his 
removal from Indiana that he first 
came across the poem “Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud?” This has been called Lin- 
coln’s favorite poem and he wrote to - 
this friend, “I would give all I am 
worth, and go in debt, to be able to 
write so fine a piece as I think 
that is.” 

The theme verse of this long poem 
follows: 


“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast- 
flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of 
the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in 
the grave.” 


“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud” seemed to express 
most truly the sentiment of Lincoln 
at twenty-one years of age. Through 
the genius of Paul Manship we are 
able to visualize Abraham Lincoln as 
a melancholy youth. 
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The V agrant Adolescent 


With a quarter of a million boys 
roaming about, living in "jungles," 
and proving a fertile field for all 
kinds of insidious influence, a 
tragic situation is developing. 
What can Kiwanis clubs do to cor- 


rect this menace? 


ey a FUTURE OF 


America necessarily depends upon its 
youth. Therefore, we who love Amer- 
ica must carefully look to the moral, 
mental and physical welfare of all 
boys and girls. 

In our own families we see that 
Johnny and Mary are protected from 
bad companionship; that they attend 
religious services regularly; that their 
education is of the best; and that they 
are given every opportunity to grow 
into splendid manhood and woman- 
hood, thereby being a credit to their 
country and a comfort to ourselves. 
Have we fully performed our duty 
when we have raised our own children 
properly? As Kiwanians, we say “no.” 
We owe it to our God and our country 
to see to it that children not privileged 
with good homes and proper guidance 
are given opportunities to become 
good and useful citizens. 

The particular problem your com- 
mittee would like to bring to your at- 
tention is one that threatens to destroy 
the social structure of America if 
some organized effort is not made to 
solve it. The United States Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
draws attention to the plight of over 
250,000 adolescents wandering over 
our country just as the hordes of chil- 
dren in Soviet Russia drift aimlessly 
along homeless and hungry. 

Although the quarter of a million 
vagrants of our country are suffering 
tragically, we believe that our Ameri- 
can boys and girls, forming this large 
group, have not yet been seriously 
damaged in character by the paid 
communists who “ride the rods” with 
them and share their huts in the 
“jungles.” However, consider what 
a fertile field this unhappy lot is for 
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By J. K. BYRNE 


Member, Special International Committee 


the spreading of the insidious doctrine 
of the communists, and their influence 
is beginning to show in the apparent 
increase in crime by youths against 
organized government. The press 
daily recites acts of banditry by 


vagrant boys. 





J. K. Byrne 


This alarming situation is entirely 
a product of the “depression.” It has 
been estimated that 80 per cent of the 
vagrants today are youths between 
the ages of 12 and 21. While it is 
true a large majority of these youths 
are boys, it is also true that an in- 








T a recent meeting of the New Or- 

leans Council of Social Agencies, 
Governor Allen of Louisiana was peti- 
tioned to request that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loan approximately 
$1,000,000 to the state for use in develop- 
ing a program for the intelligent care of 
the thousands of transient boys “floating” 
through that state. 

Led by J. K. Byrne, Immediate Past 
President. of the Kiwanis Club of New 
Orleans, leaders in social welfare have 
completed details of a plan under which 
this amount would be expended. The plan 
has the support of the U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau and national welfare authorities. 
It is believed the plan will serve as a 
model for similar organizations in other 
large cities. 


on Boys and Girls Work 


creasingly large number are girls. 
Many of these youths left their own 
communities in order to partly relieve 
desperate situations in the homes of 
unemployed fathers when their home 
towns presented no opportunity for 
them to earn their own livelihoods. 
Positions formerly occupied by boys 
are now filled by men and women. 
There are no more signs “Boy 
Wanted.” 

After leaving their home commu- 
nities these wandering youths en- 
countered only hardship. In the be- 
ginning of the depression the rail- 
roads, feeling that men were traveling 
over the country in order to try to 
find employment in other places, made 
no serious effort to prevent these per- 
sons boarding freight trains. As un- 
employment throughout the country 
increased, so did the transient popula- 
tion increase and freight train riding 
is still the most frequent method of 
transportation for vagrant adolescents 
although some still resort to hitch- 
hiking, but it is more difficult to in- 
duce autoists to pick up transients 
now that many crimes have been com- 
mitted by the “riders.” The number 
of these wandering boys has continued 
to increase so rapidly that police 
authorities of the counties along the 
main railroads determined to prevent 
any influx of these boys into their 
several communities, and the sheriffs 
and their deputies refuse to allow the 
boys to leave the freight trains, com- 
pelling them to keep on the go. When 
nearing the larger cities, boys leave 
the freight trains several miles out of 
town and congregate in the “jungles.” 
These “jungles” consist of shacks 
built from scrap material and are 
located off the highways and have 
no sanitary conveniences. Free from 
police interference, the boys use these 
places to prepare their food and when 
other places are not available, they 
are forced to sleep in these dank sur- 
roundings. The boys operate from 
the jungle, usually, organizing into 
small groups of two or three, to enter 
the adjacent city to beg or steal food. 
As a consequence of this kind of liv- 
ing, they quickly form incorrect habits 


(Turn to page 90) 
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Administrative Inter-Relations-- 


BETWEEN CLUB, DISTRICT AND INTERNATIONAL 


HAVE a very interesting and valu- 

able souvenir of the days of 1920, 

the first time that a group of dis- 
trict governors came to Chicago for 
the occasion of what we then called 
the Mid-Year Meeting. (Exhibiting 
a very small transcript.) 

The next time that a report of the 
Governors’ meeting was made for each 
member was four years later, in 1924, 
when this volume was the result. (Ex- 
hibiting a large volume of transcript.) 
I use this 1924 volume rather than one 
later the thickness of the 
paper and the way it was typed is 
identical in each of these exhibits. 

As man is greater than his inven- 
tions and achievements, so are the 
members of Kiwanis greater than our 
administrative organization plans. 

We marvel at the codrdinated 
smoothness with which our _ inter- 
related administrative units operate 
and inadvertently attribute success to 
methods alone. Let us not lose sight 
of the fact that in Kiwanis the creative 
source continues as the maintaining 
influence. 

The preéminence acquired by our 
organization can be maintained only 
by untiring education of a quantity 
and quality membership. 

We must not only have methods but 
these methods must grow with the de- 
velopment of our requirements. The 
best method will fail if we do not un- 
derstand its application or in our in- 
dividual wisdom sit in criticism, 
rather than join in enthusiastic, co- 
éperative achievement. 


because 


Historical Data 


Let us review, for a moment, the 
historical events from which we at- 
tained our clubs, districts and Inter- 
national. 

Practically 1,500 less members in 
1982 than in 1924. 

With this glimpse of the exterior of 
the Kiwanis conservatory, let us en- 
ter the mechanical department which 
furnishes the light, heat, and power, 
having in mind that the clubs, through 
their representatives, and with the in- 
dividual member’s money, pay the 





Address belore the International Council, Chicago, 
Nowember 17, 1932. 


bills, elect the officers and create or 
approve the organization plans. In 
doing this, let us recall 

First, that potential members or- 
ganized “Club” units for individual 
development and community service. 

Second, that club units, through 
their delegated representatives, built 
a “National” and later an “Interna- 
tional” organization, for the purpose 
of doing the things which a majority 
of the members desire. 





By EDMUND F. ARRAS 


Past International President 


tive policies,” we enlist the enthusias- 
tic codperation of these  inter- 
dependent and inter-related groups as 
indicated in their respective member- 
ship units, officers, committees, meet- 
ings, revenues, privileges and obliga- 
tions. 


Membership Units 

Clubs have four classes of mem- 
bers—Active, Reserve, Privileged, and 
Honorary, while the district’s mem- 





J) ee PETTITT Eee Detroit 
(Se First National Convention at................... Cleveland 
(Yee First International Convention at............... Detroit 
5,700 members—52 clubs 
|. rae First International Constitution containing provi- 
sions for creation of districts adopted at........ Providence 


First International Headquarters established at. ..Chicago 
10,500 members—93 clubs 


Rieke oad Although 28 districts had been organized, only a 
small group of governors gathered for the first 


meeting at 
15,500 members- 


en ee eee Birmingham 
-138 clubs 


1920....+...First District By-Laws drafted 
1923-24 .Constitutional Convention composed of the Inter- 
national President, Past Presidents, Chairman of 
District Governors and Chairman of Laws and 
Regulations Committee held frequent meetings 
ee Present International Constitution adopted, creat- 
ing the Official International Council, at..... . Denver 
89,685 members—1,245 clubs 
1932.......International By-Laws amended to eliminate Dis- 


trict Trustee at....... 
88,179 members—1,889 clubs 


Third, that the representatives of 
the club units, sitting as the House 
of Delegates, in Annual Interna- 
tional Conventions, with the demo- 
cratic assistance of all Kiwanians de- 
siring to join in their deliberations, 
created “districts” into which groups 
of clubs were divided by state boun- 
daries or numerical and geographical 
conveniences. 

In this hurried word sketch we 
have the unit background of the club, 
district, and International. Now let 
us fill in the foreground with the ad- 
ministrative inter-relation of these 
units. 

For the purpose of promoting the 
“objects, objectives and administra- 
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bership is limited to Kiwanis clubs 
within the territorial limits of the dis- 
trict; and Kiwanis International con- 
sists of accepted and chartered clubs, 
which continue to comply with its 
Constitution and By-Laws as adopted 
or amended. 


Officers 


The inter-relation of the three basic 
units of Kiwanis is remarkably con- 
ceived in their respective groups of 
officials, 

An equal number of officers has 
been provided for each unit, with the 
exception of the third ranking of- 
ficers, who, in clubs, may be one or 
more vice-presidents, in districts, one 
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lieutenant-governor for each division, 
and in International, two _ vice- 
presidents. 

In clubs, the Board of Directors is 
composed of the officers and at least 
seven directors. In the districts, the 
Board of Trustees is limited to the 
officers, and in International, the 
Board of Trustees includes twelve 
trustees in addition to the officers. 

Another striking example of the ad- 
ministrative inter-relation of district 
and International, is the personnel of 
the Council, composed as it is of the 
International Board of Trustees, 
Past Presidents and district gover- 
nors. The Council is the highest ad- 
ministrative body of Kiwanis and is 
second only to International conven- 
tions as a legislative body. 


Committees 


The standing committees of the 
three units are the same in number 
and title except the clubs alone have 
house and reception committees, and 
International alone has an Executive 
Committee. By this method, commit- 
tee plans are so inter-related that co- 
operative effort is exerted from the 
International source to a similar com- 
mittee in each district and club, and 
by these units passed on with added 
emphasis to clubs and members. 

Active club committees assure a 
good club; active district committees 
mean a successful district, and active 
International committees increase the 
activities in the committees of the 
other two units and assure a success- 
ful administration of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

It is regrettable that committees of 
Kiwanis International are limited in 
their activities by lack of funds. 


Meetings 


Clubs are required to hold weekly 
meetings, and such additional meet- 
ings as the clubs desire. Club direc- 
tors are required to hold not less than 
one meeting each month. 

District conventions are held an- 
nually between the first of August and 
the fifteenth of November and at other 
times upon the request of a majority 
of the chartered clubs, in good stand- 
ing, or upon the request of three- 
fourths of the members of the Board 
of Trustees. 

The District Board of Trustees 
holds at least two meetings during 
each calendar year; one not later than 
January (which now assumes a quasi- 
educational aspect) and the other in 
connection with the district conven- 
tion. 

International Conventions convene 
in May, June or July each year, at 
such time and place (subject to zone 
restrictions) as the Board of Trustees 
shall determine. Additional Interna- 


tional Conventions may be held as 
provided for district conventions. 

The International Council holds 
two regular meetings each year, the 
first in November or December and 
the second in connection with the In- 
ternational Convention. 

The International Council consists 
of the International Board of Trus- 
tees, the Past International Presidents 
and, at the first meeting, the District 
Governors elect, and at the second 
meeting, the District Governors. 

The International Board of Trus- 
tees meets, upon the action of the 
Board, the call of the President, or 
the written request of seven members 
of the Board. 

The International Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of seven members, 
including the President and Imme- 
diate Past President, meets at the 
call of the President or upon written 
request of three members. 

By this inter-relation of meetings, 
International is enabled to devote six 
months of planning and preparation 
for the education and direction of the 
coming year’s work of clubs and 
districts. 


Revenues 


Most families could and would live 
in harmony were it not for the trou- 
blesome child “Expense” and its near- 
est and dearest “poor relation,” 
“Revenue.” Sometimes the family re- 
semblance is so remote that you would 
hardly recognize the latter as a rela- 
tive of the former. 

The individual Kiwanian is quite 
willing to provide ample means for 
the maintenance and higher education 
of his “older son,” International, but 
his jealous “wife,” the club, who re- 
ceives his pay envelope, says, “We 
have spent enough on that boy and it 
is time for him to earn his own living. 
We cannot afford to pay his expenses, 
even though he does work for us.” 
He must find some way to get along 
without neglecting his parents or his 
“younger brother,” the district, who is 
also a little jealous of his “older 
brother” and is now demanding and 
receiving, in some instances, more in 
proportion than his “older brother.” 

For four years the revenue of In- 
ternational has been continuously re- 
duced. His parents expect him to be 
as well groomed and act as benevo- 
lently as ever, continuing to nurse the 
ill relatives and educate the younger 
members of the Kiwanis family. 

What a surprise it will be to the 
“mother” club, when she awakes and 
finds that she has been dreaming, that 
International is not her child, but in 
reality is herself dressed up for a 
drive on the service club boulevards. 
What will her competitors and the 
public say about her appearance? 


Annual club dues vary from $15.00 
to $65.00 per member; district dues 
are as low as $1.00 in two districts 
and as high as $2.25 in six districts, 
with an average of $1.80; while Inter- 
national dues are only $2.00 per year. 

Our keen minds readily direct our 
thoughts in multiplying the Interna- 
tional per capita by 90,000, but at this 
point our calculations fail. In ap- 
praising the vast amount of service, 
of continental scope, which Interna- 
tional has been maintaining, many of 
us are without the experience to ap- 
preciate the expanse of territory or 
the volume of service required. 

The international dues of five of our 
competitive organizations are as fol- 
lows: Rotary, $4.50; Exchange, 
$2.00; Lions, $3.50; Civitan, $3.00; 
and Optimist, $3.50. 

The Exchange Club has, in addi- 
tion to the dues, a $10.00 convention 
registration fee, for two delegates 
from every club, even if they do not 
attend the convention. 


Privileges 

Clubs have the privilege of district 
and International fellowship and par- 
ticipation in the government and 
activities of these two units. The 
clubs also have independent jurisdic- 
tion over local community activities, 
within broad limitations. 

Districts, through the governors, 
have a direct participation in the fel- 
lowship and government of Interna- 
tional, and, in the clubs of the dis- 
trict, an active codperation in educa- 
tion and fellowship. The districts 
have independent jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of public importance and legis- 
lation affecting communities within 
the district which are not of a polit- 
ical nature. 

International, through its conven- 
tions and Council meetings, has a di- 
rect fellowship with clubs and dis- 
tricts; it also directs the government 
and activities of both of these units 
through the constitutional authority 
granted to it by clubs and districts. 


Obligations 

The first obligation of a club, be- 
yond that to its membership, is the 
promotion of the objects, objectives 
and administrative policies of Ki- 
wanis International. 

Second, the prompt forwarding of 
all required reports to district and 
International. 

Third, the prompt payment of dis- 
trict and International dues and pub- 
lication subscriptions. 

Fourth, to have representation at 
the district and International conven- 
tions. 

Each district is obligated to assist 


International in the attainment of its 
(Turn to page 95) 
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HE above illustration and those 

on the opposite page were used by 

International Trustee William J. 
Carrington in his discussion on the 
subject of Leadership Training in Ki- 
wanis at the International Council 
held in Chicago last. November. 

This first illustration shows the or- 
ganization of the Leadership Train- 
ing Program, how it starts with the 
International Council, which is, as 
many have said, the University of 
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Kiwanis Education for the training of three types of leaders. First, the 


the newly elected district governors, 
and it shows how this training per- 
meates the entire organization from 
this Council down to the training of 
club presidents and secretaries in 
their January meetings. 

The illustrations on the opposite 
page show the results that have been 
achieved by the carrying out of such 
a program. 

Trustee Carrington said there are 


Micawber type who always waits for 
something to turn up. He has no place 
in Kiwanis. There is a Mussolini 
type, the dictator, who has no place 
in Kiwanis. There is a third type, 
he said, the Mosaic type, who 
achieves leadership because of ade- 
quate training. The qualities of 
leadership are faith, initiative, judg- 
ment and executive ability. These 
charts that Trustee Carrington pre- 
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Lieutenant-Governors’ Visiting List in 1932 
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Trained lieutenant-governors visited 92% of 
their clubs. 
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The average attendance for the first six 
months of 1932 of the 1,341 clubs with trained 
presidents was 76.6%-—that of the 433 clubs 
with untrained presidents was 73.1%. 
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1,341 clubs with trained 433 clubs with un- 
leaders and a membership trained leaders and a 
of 65,978, lost 2,926 membership of 18,410, 
members from January 1 lost 1,017 members from 
to July 1, 1932. Loss January 1 to July 1, ) 
4.43%. 1932. Loss 5.56%. Wf Y ; 


International Dues 1932 





150 of the 1,341 trained clubs are delin- 
quent—11.19%. 79 of the 433 untrained clubs 
are delinquent—19.17%. 








sented showed the success of the 
leadership training program in Ki- 
wanis. 

“In the fall of 1931,” said Trustee 
Carrington, “eighty-five per cent of 
the lieutenant-governors were trained 
as against sixty-three per cent for the 
previous year. That is real progress. 
More significant than that is the fact 
that last year seventy-three per cent 
of our club officers were trained as 
against thirty-three per cent the pre- 
ceding year.” 

In conclusion he urged that with 
the help of the district governors and 
their lieutenant-governors that all 
shadows of Kiwanis illiteracy would 
be completely erased. 











49.8% of trained clubs represented at Detroit, 1932. 43.47% of untrained clubs 
represented at Detroit, 1932. 
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Club ternational Objectives in 1932. Untrained clubs 

Officers only 1.9. Represented in terms of blood pressure 
(Presidents ) 73% (normal 150): Trained 75; untrained 57. 181 
ges reported no activity; 76 clubs engaged in 
all five. 


District 
Officers 
(Lieut.-Govs. ) 85% 
SD Trained clubs achieved 2.5 of the five In- 
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International Good Will 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


APPRECIATE 
very much the courteous act in asking 
me, a Canadian, to speak on this sub- 
ject. I take it as a compliment to 
the country which I represent. I also 
heard in the invitation something 
more than the invitation indicated to 
me; it was a conviction that in the 
continuance of good relations between 
your country and mine there were 
involved blessings, priceless blessings, 
to each of the countries which we love 
so well. 

The settlements of our respective 
countries went forward in the same 
way, began on the Atlantic Coast and 
proceeded westward. They began 
with rifle and axe and Bible and rock- 
ing chair, and, if they were English, 
the bath tub, and if they were 
Yankees, outside plumbing. 

We have given to ourselves in these 
two countries many conveniences. We 


have harnessed the air. We have 
harnessed the water powers. We 
have developed electricity. We have 


brought in the talking machine, the 


radio, and all those conveniences 
which have been greatly to our ad- 
vantage. 


It is said that talking countries are 
free countries, and that is why the 
Americans are invincible in their 
allegiance to liberty. As soon as the 
Yankee baby can stand up, he calls 
the nursery to order and proceeds to 
boss the house. 

There is no country of history, or 
hardly any country worth while, but 
that has been bathed in blood in the 
birth of that nation. That is true of 
your country and true of mine. You 
had the War of Independence and 
the Civil War. You had also great 
leaders at that time. Our country was 
bathed in blood in the wars between 
the French and the British. Those 
wars have taught us a great deal, and 
I believe that they have made our 
countries really what they are. We 
have had to practice tolerance. If 
there is anything that is good within 
the nation, or for international good 
will, it is tolerance. These countries, 





Address belore the International Council, Chicago, 
Nowember 19, 1932. 


the early history of our countries, 
are written in vivid colors. It is, first 
of all, the wars. Then there was dis- 
covery and adventure and love and 
hate, the two great peoples, the north 
and the south, and the British and the 
French, striving for supremacy. 

We think that today there is almost 
an impossibility of war. But I must 
say that my own opinion is not along 
that line. I wish it were true. We 
see that the Civil War came on in the 
United States when it was a most 
unnatural thing. We see that the 
Great War came on when it also was 
a most unnatural thing. We also know 
that the prayers of each side are said 
to the same “God who is _ infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth.” “Woe unto the world 
because of its offenses, for it must 
needs be that offenses come but woe 


to the man from whom offenses do 
come.” 
Our systems of government are 


very much alike. Our municipal sys- 
tems are practically the same. I might 
say that I have been a student of 
municipal government for many years, 
and drafted the municipal legislation 
for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
We had before us the municipal legis- 
lation of many cities and towns in the 
United States, and our municipal sys- 
tems are drafted very much alike. 

The school systems. You have na- 
tional schools. We have two school 
systems in our country owing to at 
least the British North America Act 
requiring that there should be two 
school systems. One is the public 
school system, and the other is called 
the separate school system, or the 
Roman Catholic schools. We have 
the Protestants and the Roman Cath- 
olic schools, really public schools and 
separate schools, we call them, but 
they are really Protestant and Roman 
Catholic schools. 

We also have the same system so 
far as the tariff is concerned. That 
is rather a touchy question and we 
will just touch it very gingerly. I 
think on the principle of the tariff, 
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the idea seems to be that we are go- 
ing to make the other fellow pay our 
debts, but I think that it works ter- 
ribly against two countries located as 
we are here in the United States and 
Canada. I hope that that does not 
hurt any person’s political feelings. 

Then you also have presidential 
elections. Well, we do not have presi- 
dential elections. Our good King rules 
on forever, you see, and then he can 
do no wrong, so we are greatly to the 
advantage there. 

You have two neighbors. On the 
south of you, you have Mexico, and 
on the north you have ourselves. We 
just have one neighbor, the United 
States. Of course, we have the 
Eskimo to the north, but he is part of 
us. We don’t call him a neighbor. 

However, eccentric Americans and 
eccentric Canadians have said nasty 
things about each other, but then that 
is no proof that we are not near in 
our relations. But we also, if we 
have said things—eccentric people 
have said some things—we have also 
many tributes of love and affection, 
and the one that I would point to 
today is the Harding Memorial which 
has been so often referred to in Ki- 
wanis. That is a wonderful tribute 
of love and affection. We also have 
you good Americans coming up and 
marrying our Canadian girls, and we 
reciprocate. That is a great tribute 
of love and affection. We play the 
same games. We sing the same songs. 
And there are the great underlying 
forces that control our lives, which 
are very similar—almost the same 
I believe the same. Our flags contain 
the same colors, and they stand for 
the same respect of law and order and 
for everything that is best that we 
know of in the world—each of these 
flags. 

The duty of Kiwanis in interna- 
tional good will is a very important 
part of Kiwanis life. I do not sup- 
pose that there are any organizations 
that have done so much for the good 
will between these two great nations 
as have the service clubs. 
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Learning in the Library 


KIWANIS CLUBS CAN DO MUCH IN THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


HERE IS ONE 
institution in every city that is doing 
more business than ever before. Pub- 
lic libraries are loaning 50 per cent 
more books to adults than before the 
depression. As one newspaper re- 
marked: “‘Here’s where all the busi- 
ness is! Librarians have it!” 

Reading for a purpose. Some are 
reading for recreation, but many are 
reading to solve personal problems 
and public issues raised by industrial 
and social conditions. One librarian 
notes many calls for books which deal 
with the economics of the present 
business situation, “books on banking, 
the stock market, business cycles and 
depressions, and books suggesting 
methods of recovery.” 

Men are reading about jobs—jobs 
which they hold or hope to hold. 

Keeping up the morale of the un- 
employed. During the great war cris- 
is, the libraries of the country, backed 
by their friends, furnished two mil- 
lion books to aid in maintaining the 
morale of four million men enlisted 
in the American forces through rec- 
reational and educational reading. In 
this industrial crisis they are now 
marshalling their forces to keep up 
the morale of the army of eight mil- 
lion unemployed by similar methods. 

The era of new knowledge. Never 
was there so much to learn as now— 
never so much that was unknown ten 
years ago—never so much about that 
was not taught us when we were in 
school—never so much that has never 
been taught to anybody in school. 
This machine age, this age of mass 
production, this age of political and 
economic upheavals, has brought up 
new subjects, some of which we are 
just beginning to discuss, many of 
which we will discuss for months and 
years to come. Vital economic, so- 
ciological and _ political issues are 
raised—the probable causes and pos- 
sible cures of the depression, the dis- 
turbing results of the tremendous 
mass production of the past few 
years, unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance, the economic and 
political revolution in Russia and its 


five-year plan, the revolt in India, 
the struggle among Oriental peoples 
for a place in the sun—yet all of 
these subjects are treated on the 
printed page. These subjects are be- 
ing studied everywhere. 





Mr. Dudgeon is Chairman of the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education of the American 


Library Association. He is an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Learning at the Library. Believing, 
as librarians do, that in this age of 
new learning and much reading every 
individual who is up on his job, every 
one who expects to be considered well 
informed, must constantly read and 
read systematically, there has been 
installed in many public libraries an 
organized service known as the Read- 
ers’ Adviser service. The purpose of 
this service is to help each reader find 
the particular book which he must 
have in order to inform himself upon 
the special subject which is of pri- 
mary interest to him. 

The entire resources of the library 
are placed at the disposal of serious 
minded readers who seek aid. The 
American Library Association has 
printed fifty little booklets, each one 
of which contains a carefully drafted 
monograph which introduces the 
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reader to some particular field of 
knowledge, and presents a list of 
books that the person who is inter- 
ested in that field should read. These 
booklets are on such subjects as: Un- 
employment, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Capital and Labor, 
George Washington, Journalism, Sales- 
manship, Religion in Everyday Life. 

If none of these printed reading 
courses exactly fits your needs, the 
Readers’ Adviser will be glad to talk 
over with you the subject upon which 
you wish to read, and will then write 
for you a personal reading prescrip- 
tion calling for the titles of books 
best suited for your reading. 

Adults can learn. No adult need 
be discouraged if he has not had early 
educational advantages. While it was 
formerly held that youth was the best 
time for learning, the highest modern 
educational authorities now agree that 
“the time for learning anything is 
the time when you need it,” to use 
the language of Dr. E. L. Thorndike, 
who has definitely demonstrated that 
mature persons have excellent apti- 
tudes for learning new things. Presi- 
dent Robinson, of the College of the 
City of New York says that “‘the in- 
dividual between 40 and 60 is nor- 
mally at the height of intelligence 
and judgment”’, and “has as a student 
a marked advantage over the imma- 
ture youth”. 

President Glenn Frank of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin says that “‘the 
best thing the university can do for 
the college man is awaken in him a 
zest for thinking, and the habit of 
reading.” 

John L. Harrington, 
construction engineer once said that 
he had at one time made an accurate 
mathematical calculation as to where 
he had obtained his education in en- 
gineering, and came to the conclusion 
that he had obtained only one-twen- 
tieth of it in school and college, but 
had dug out nineteen-twentieths of 
his education out of books by his later 
readings and study. 


an eminent 





Boys and Girls Work 


N AN AGE THAT 
is torn between economic distress and 
social readjustment it is inevitable 
that the youth of the land suffer. 
While the adults are attempting to 
make the larger adjustments neces- 
sary to carry on business, the political 
activities, and the social life, the 
stress and strain is so great that many 
of the problems which center around 
boys and girls are either neglected or 
forgotten. In order to fill in this gap 
and in order to provide for the next 
generation Kiwanis International has 
taken one of the most forward look- 
ing steps that service clubs have taken. 

A Committtee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work has been created and a program 
has been outlined which will attempt 
to bridge the gap and to set up a 
dynamic program to help normal boys 


and girls adjust themselves to a 
strenuous environment and _ adapt 
themselves to the social, economic, 


educational, and moral demands of the 
present day. In order to carry out 
such a program it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the social and psychological 
differences between the _ different 
groups of children. Work which is 
planned should take into consideration 
those children whose interests lie very 
largely in play activities. These boys 
and girls are found in grades one to 
six in our schools and.are pre-adoles- 
cents. The second group consists of 
the early adolescents whose interests 
are largely exploratory and pre-voca- 
tional. They are in our junior high 
schools. Then there is that large 
group of adolescents whose interests 
are dynamic and have some attributes 
of permanency. These are found in 
the senior high schools and the junior 
colleges. 

Any program that is worthy of 
Kiwanians and which is significant 
must be one which has continuity. 
Those activities which involve an an- 
nual banquet or an annual display can 
make little progress toward adjust- 
ment and adaptation. A real program 


demands leadership and vision. It 
will involve phases of social engineer- 
ing and practical leadership which 
will carry the youth of the community 
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through a vital series of activities 
which are continuing and significant. 
Such a program demands that the 
potential leaders in Kiwanis give of 
their time and of their service in be- 
half of boys and girls. It is impera- 
tive that Kiwanians have their imag 
inations quickened so that they will 
be willing to undertake a continuous 
task of leadership in the community. 

A survey of the activities for past 
years indicates that a number of 
things are now being done by various 
committees and clubs for the normal 
youth. When these suggestions are 
classified several types of activities 
are noted. 

1. Group Activities—There is a 
great demand today for engaging the 
youth of the community in significant 
activities which will carry on through- 
out the whole year. There are many 
clubs which are national in character 
and which have worthy objectives. 
In many communities the youth are 
waiting for leadership to form these 
clubs and to carry on the work which 
has been outlined. 4-H Club work, 
Hi-Y work, Older Boys’ Conferences, 
Older Girls’ Conferences, Scouting, 
Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, and 
similar organizations provide an ade- 
quate outlet for the energies of youth. 
It merely awaits the leadership of 
some group like Kiwanis to take the 
matter in hand and to furnish the 
necessary motivary force to bring 
such an organization to fruition. 

2. Community Projects—Commu- 
nity bands, athletic conferences, inter- 
school conferences, C. M. T. C. work, 
Junior Red Cross, safety first organ- 
izations, garden projects, and similar 
community plans need adult leader- 
ship. Each community furnishes its 
own problem and _ Kiwanis clubs 
should ascertain these in order to en- 
list the youth in a forward looking 
program. 

3. Radio Programs— Radio legisla- 
tion demands that educational topics 
be given right of way. Kiwanis clubs 
should get in touch with local radio 
stations and offer to provide speakers, 
to furnish necessary local funds, to 
organize programs, and if possible to 


Boys and Girls Work 


print and distribute the speeches de- 
livered. 

4. Exhibits and Fairs—If the hobby 
trait and the collecting capacity of 
children could be capitalized many 
interesting exhibits and fairs could be 
held in the community throughout the 
year. Exhibits of hobbies, pet shows, 
bird house contests, public speaking 
contests, athletic meets, and similar 
exhibitions could be sponsored by Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

5. Leisure Time—With the short- 
ening of the work day the leisure 
time of individuals is extended. In 
order to provide for. leisure time the 
youth need playgrounds, parks, tennis 
courts, golf and croquet courses, chess 
and checker tournaments, leagues, and 
the creation of vacant lot playgrounds 
to meet the demands of the local com- 
munities. Community swimming pools, 
community hikes, and community 
games provide outlets for adolescent 
energy. 

6. Entertainment—There are many 
entertainment features which can be 
provided through the sponsorship of 
alert clubs. Recognition of the grad- 
uating classes, conducting tours to 
points of historic or geographic in- 
terest, having college student nights, 
observing father, mother, son, and 
daughter banquets all come within this 
heading. 

7. Character Training Program— 
A program of character training is of 
course uppermost in the thinking of 
modern adults as they contemplate 
service to the community. Boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, conference programs, ap- 
pointment of advisers for vocational, 
social, and character guidance, as well 
as the follow-up work, all offer count- 
less opportunities for service on the 
part of individual members. 

8. Physical Development—In the 
larger question of the physical de- 
velopment diagnostic examinations of 
all children and the sponsoring of 
adequate physical programs challenge 
the attention. 

9. Adolescent WVagrancy — The 
problem of adolescent vagrancy is one 
of paramount importance. Approxi- 

(Turn to page 90) 
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Nature's Monument 
to International Peace 


he THE SUBLIME 


natural beauty which comprises the 
contiguous areas of Glacier National 
Park in Montana and Waterton Lakes 
National Park in Alberta there re- 
cently has been added a_ further 
grandeur and a new meaning. This 
is because these two matchless scenic 
areas, divided but not separated by 
the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States, have been joined 
by friendly action of the two govern- 
ments into the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park. They have 
been created into a perpetual monu- 
ment to the peace and good will so 
long existing between these two neigh- 
boring and neighborly countries. 

The first concrete expression of the 
thought behind the creation of this 
international peace park was at a 
joint meeting of Montana and Alberta 
Rotarians at Waterton Lake in late 
1931. The international boundary 
cuts that lake in halves, north and 
south. The waters reflect both coun- 
tries. When I heard of it I set for 
myself the task of helping make 
tangible the somewhat intangible but 
highly inspiring thought. 

For over a century the people of 
the earth have found hope in the 
3,000 miles of boundary without a 
fort or a soldier. We and our Cana- 
dian brothers have warmed out hearts 
with a handclasp over the border. 
The existence of that happy condi- 
tion has rested like a benediction on 
the better thought of the world. The 
two national parks are in reality one 
scenic area. Therefore in the sub- 
limity of towering, restful mountains, 
bejeweled with reflection filled lakes, 
athwart that boundary existed a 
nature-made monument, fitting in 
stature, adequate in inspiration. It 
required only christening and dedica- 
tion. The principal section of the 
measure I introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress to accomplish that 
purpose reads as follows: 

“Be is enacted, etc., That for 
the purpose of permanently com- 
memorating the long-existing re- 
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Hon. Scott Leavitt presenting pen used by President Hoover in signing the measure to place Glacier 
Park in the international area, to Major Herbert Knight, Superintendent of the 
aterton Lakes Park, for preservation there. 


lationship of peace and good will 

existing between the people and 

governments of Canada and the 

United States and upon the 

enactment by the proper author- 

ity of the Canadian Government 
of a similar provision respecting 
the Waterton Lakes National 

Park in the Province of Alberta 

and upon the proclamation of the 

President of the United States, 

who is hereby authorized to issue 

such a proclamation, the Glacier 

National Park in the State of 

Montana shall become a part of 

an international park to be 

known as the Waterton-Glacier 

International Peace Park.” 

Approved by an exchange between 
the State Departments of the two 
countries and by the two Departments 
of the Interior, this measure passed 
the Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover on the second of May of 
last year. The Canadian Parliament 
followed with suitable action. 

At a dedication in June citizens of 
many lands caught the tremendous 
new meaning which now attaches to 
that land cf enchantment. Peace is 
there like a Presence, and in the years 


to come the combined area dedicated 
to international amity will be visited 
by millions. They will come in time 
to approach it reverently as a shrine. 

It was in that spirit that I made a 
pilgrimage there in early September. 
I carried with me votive offerings in 
the form of duplicate pens used by 
the President in signing the measure 
to place Glacier Park in the interna- 
tional area. With each pen was 
framed a letter of identification and a 
signed statement of the President, 
reading as follows: 

“The dedication of the Water- 
ton-Glacier International Peace 
Park is a further gesture of the 
good will that has so long blessed 
our relations with our Canadian 
neighbors, and I am gratified by 
the hope and the faith that it will 
forever be an appropriate symbol 
of permanent peace and friend- 
ship.” 

One of these momentoes was pre- 
sented in Glacier Park to Horace M. 
Albright, director of the National 
Park Service of the United States, to 
be preserved for exhibition in the 
American section. The other was 

(Turn to page 90) 
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On to Los Angeles! 


ZONE NUMBER ONE 
INVITES YOU 


ONE 


a vast 


Number One, covering 
amount of far west- 

ern territory, invites Kiwanians 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, wheresoever dispersed, to at- 
tend the Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International, which 
will be held in the city of Los 
Angeles, which city is located in the 
“host zone.” 

Kiwanians of Zone Number One 
cordially and hospitably invite all Ki- 
wanians of North America to the 
International Convention. This is 
not a “zone’’ convention, for there is 
no such thing in Kiwanis, but is lo- 
cated in one of the geographical divi- 
sions which is, in this case, known as 
Zone Number One. 
this particular 


Attendance from 
zone will be very 
heavy, but it still will be an Inter- 
national convention just as were the 
other great conventions which have 
been held in this zone: Portland, Ore- 
gon; Denver, Colorado; and Seattle, 
Washington. 

Included in this zone are the great 
districts of California-Nevada, com- 
prising the states of California and 
Nevada and Yuma County, Arizona; 
the Pacific-Northwest, comprising the 
states of Washington, Oregon, the 
panhandle of Idaho and the Province 
of British Columbia; the Southwest 
District, comprising the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona and El Paso, 
Texas; the Rocky Mountain District, 
comprising the states of Colorado and 
Wyoming; the Utah-Idaho District, 
and the Montana District. 

The California-Nevada District for 
many years has made trips of varying 
length, many of them clear across the 
continent, and yearly has brought spe- 
cial trains to International conven- 
tions. This 1933 convention marks 
the first time a Kiwanis International 
convention has been held in California 
and it is expected that there will be a 
great pilgrimage of Kiwanians to this 
district, which has for so many years 
been such an important part of 
Kiwanis. 

A convention, under the existing 
plan, will not be back in Zone Num- 
ber One before 1938, as there are 
four other zones to be considered. 


RAILROAD RATES ARE 
LOWER THIS YEAR 


OR the first time in the history of 

major Kiwanis conventions there 

will be no Railroad Identification 
Certificates necessary to secure spe- 
cially reduced travel rates to the an- 
nual International convention. 

The fare and one-half rate for the 
round trip has been an annual feature 
and the method which can be used 
only by large conventions, that of 
Railroad Identification Certificates, 
has been in effect through agreement 
with the various railway passenger 
associations. 

With the convention at Los Angeles, 
June 25 to 29, the question of fares 
was given special attention by the 
passenger associations with the result 
that it was decided that for all desir- 
ing the visit the Pacific coast between 
the middle of May and the middle of 
October rates lower than special sum- 
mer excursion rates would be effective. 

From Chicago, for instance, the 
regular one way fare to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria is 
$79.84. The summer excursion rate 
which will be applicable for conven- 
tion visitors will be $90.30, something 
around a fare and one-sixth rather 
than a fare and one-half for the round 
trip. 

The summer excursion fares apply 
to the territory east of and including 
El Paso, Texas; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Utah and the state of Montana. 

In the other territory which in- 
cludes the states of California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, 
there are summer excursion rates con- 
siderably less than convention rates, 
mostly on the basis of sixteen-day ex- 
cursions. 

It is recommended that delegates 
and visitors confer with their home 
ticket agents who will, of course, be 
able to give them the very latest de- 
tailed information. 


“On to Los Angeles” chairmen 


have been appointed by the various 
district governors and itineraries have 
been arranged which provide for a 
maximum of sightseeing and a more 
thorough acquaintance with the vast 
territory lying to the west of the 
Mississippi. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
FOR THE CONVENTION 


OTEL reservation contracts have 
been mailed to all clubs in the 
United States and Canada with 

extra supplies to On-to-Los Angeles 
Committee Chairmen and others. 

The convention office, which opens 
on the morning of March 1, is located 
in the Los Angeles Biltmore, in the 
heart of the business section of Los 
Angeles. 

Because of the fact that more than 
one thousand rooms are made avail- 
able to Kiwanis International by the 
management of the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more, it is assured to Kiwanians out- 
side of the host district of California- 
Nevada that those whose reservations 
are received reasonably early can be 
housed in the Biltmore and the various 
districts can be kept together. 

There is no change in the conven- 
tion reservation procedure. The meth- 
od which has become known as “The 
Kiwanis Plan’’ will be effective. Ho- 
tel reservation contracts must be sent 
direct to the convention office at Los 
Angeles accompanied by hotel guaran- 
tee deposits of $5.00 per person. The 
contracts will be dated, numbered, and 
timed, and assignment will be made 
in the order of the receipt of the con- 
tracts in the convention office. The 
first assignment will be made Monday, 
April 3. 

Cancellations may be made up to 
and including Thursday, June 8. 
After this date no cancellations can 
be accepted, with the assurance that 
the hotel guarantee deposit can be 
returned. 

Hotel room rates will be lower 
than they ever have been at the Bilt- 
more in Los Angeles. The general 
average of rates at this hotel, which 
is regarded as one of the great hotels 
of the world, will be even lower than 
the very nominal rates at the major 
hotels in Detroit. For those desiring 
rooms at prices lower than those at 
the Biltmore, assignments will be 
made in nearby Class A hotels guar- 
anteed by the Hotels Committee to be 
perfectly comfortable and_ satisfac- 
tory. 

Those folks particularly experi- 
enced in convention attendance ap- 
preciate the fact that hotel accommo- 
dations are of extreme importance in 
connection with convention attendance 
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The Los Angeles Biltmore 


and a few extra dollars spread over 
the four-day period might mean the 
difference between supreme comfort 
and enjoyment and the lack of con- 
tinued comfort and some_ incon- 
venience. 

It is especially advised this year 
particularly that hotel reservation 
contracts be sent in sufficiently early 
to make possible the assurance that 
districts can be kept together in this 
great hotel. Of its 1,500 rooms, more 
than 1,000 will be occupied by Ki- 
wanians. Direct reservations will not 
be accepted by the Los Angeles hotels 
under contract to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. All reservations must, as 
usual, be sent to the convention office, 
where they will be cared for. Spe- 
cial requests regarding hotel accommo- 
dations will be followed by the 
Hotels Committee. 


PRESIDENT'S SPECIAL 
FROM INDIANA— 
MICHIGAN JOINS IN 


NDICATIONS are most favorable 

for a largely ‘“‘populated”’ special 

Pullman train from Indiana points 
to Los Angeles. District Governor 
Paul W. McKee of Indiana, with 
T. B. Sampson of Indianapolis, Chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee 
for the district, have worked out a 
very interesting itinerary, and Dillon 
Meyers of Wabash will work out ways 
and means to see that this train is 
densely “populated.” Governor Mc- 
Kee’s proclamation to the district and 
Kiwanians outside of the district is as 
follows: 

“As you all know, the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Convention for 1933 will 
be held at Los Angeles, California, 


June 25 to 29.- The 
Transportation Commit- 
tee has arranged an In- 
ternational President’s 
special train for the ac- 
commodation of Kiwani- 
ans and their friends via 
one of the most scenic 
and interesting routes to 
California. For the re- 
turn, at your option, you 
may return on the Blue 
Train via San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and 
Yellowstone National 
Park, or on the White 
Train via San Francisco 
and, a direct route. 

“This is your train, for 
yourself, your family and 
your friends. We heart- 
ily weleome members and 
their friends from all 
districts, and will be 
pleased to them 
join us at Indianapolis 
or any convenient place en route. 


have 


“This special train is dedicated to 
our International President Carl E. 
Endicott, who resides in Indiana, and 
it is my wish to honor him with the 
largest attendance we have ever had. 

“Make your reservations early and 
go with the party on this completely 
arranged special train, where mem- 
bers and friends. will 
acquaintanceships, and form new and 


renew old 


endearing friendships. 

While the train is dedicated to the 
International President, he will not 
be aboard the train, as his executive 
duties will call him to Los Angeles 
considerably in advance of the con- 
vention date. 

The Michigan District officially 
decided to join “The President’s Spe- 
cial.” District Governor Pierpont 
and On-to-Los Angeles Chairman 
Lou Lorentz are working for a rep- 
resentative delegation from Michigan. 

The special train for the going trip 
will start from Indianapolis on the 
evening of June 20 and the arrival 
in Los Angeles will be at 8:30 A. M., 
Sunday, June 25, giving the folks a 
wonderful opportunity to do some 
preliminary sight-seeing and to be in 
attendance at the opening 
Sunday evening. 

The official tour on the going trip in- 
cludes visits to St. Louis, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, interesting tours through 
the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, a 
few hours in picturesque Salt Lake 
City and thence through Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and that interesting terri- 
tory of Southern California. 


session 
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NEW ENGLAND'S TOUR 
TO LOS ANGELES 


OVERNOR Burton K. Harris 
of the New England District, 
just about tells the story of the 
England tour in the “Fore- 
word” of a most attractive tour 
brochure. Governor Harris’ statement 
is as follows: 


New 


“The Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International, to be 
held in Los Angeles, June 26 to 29 
gives New England Kiwanians an op- 
portunity to cross the continent to the 
southwest corner even as they crossed 
five years ago to the Pacific North- 
west. 

“The main tour together with the 
options provided by our good Kiwa- 
nian Ernie Tarbox seem to offer every 
alternative necessary to meet the de- 
mands of time and money. 
minimum of twelve 


bd 


From a 
business days 
away from your desk to a maximum 
of twenty-seven, every hour will be 
packed full of interest, rich in Ki- 
wanis Comradeship, replete with Ki- 
wanis Idealism, and full to the brim 
with Kiwanis Understanding and 
Achievements. 

“It has been said, ‘Everyone has a 
relative or home town friend in Cali- 
fornia.’ Make this an opportunity to 
Work it 
into your vacation plan for 1933 and 
thereby add to your store of knowl- 
edge of the geography of our country 
and Kiwanis and its work. 

“T urge all Kiwanians to take ad- 
vantage of thjs opportunity which 
will not come again in five years, due 
to our new zone plan of allocating 
conventions, and attend this conven- 


pay that oft promised visit. 


tion in the City of Angels. Enter- 
tainment Night at the Convention 


promises the greatest galaxy of movie 
stars ever assembled at one time and 


place. Surely you will want to be 
there. 
“Our California Kiwanians have 


always furnished strong delegations 
to conventions held along the eastern 
seaboard. Let us return their visits 
and plan now, each and every one, 
to arrange our affairs so that we will 
have that rare privilege of fellowship 
which comes with the making of 
friendship, and always constitutes it- 
self as a part of our happy, con- 
genial annual New England Kiwanis 
Family.” 

The main tour starts from Boston, 
Sunday, June 18, and by way of St. 
Louis takes the group to Colorado 

(Turn to page 95) 





Mexicans are very fond of music and in the small 


, 


towns serenades are still in “vogue.” 


EXICO, the land of romance 

and legends, welcomes all Ki- 

wanians at all times but now 
in particular because of the holding of 
your next International Convention in 
Los Angeles. 

Mexico offers to the visitor a varied 
panorama of different civilizations, it 
offers the glamour of antiquity and 
the conveniences of the modern. June 
and July are among the most refresh- 
ing and delightful months. Surround 
yourself with picturesque, snow-capped 
mountains which will act as a tonic 
for the body and a stimulant for the 
soul! Come to Mexico, the land of 
silver and sunshine, where nature in 
all her glory and sublimity is worthy 





Colonial corridors in a house in Mexico City. 





of the most gifted poet or 
artist. 

A trip to Mexico is more 
exciting than a trip to 
Europe because the coun- 
try is not standardized or 
“touristed” and even the 
most inexperienced of trav- 
elers will make his own dis- 
coveries. Mexico is the 
source of the oldest native 
culture on our continent, 
complex and yet simple, un- 
touched by Europe for centuries, the 
structure of which is still plainly 
visible in the arts, architecture and 
economic life under the Spanish over- 
lay of the Conquest. 

This cultural richness of Mexico 
makes it of particular interest to 
everyone. In a brief visit 
year’s visit you can see such a variety 
of scenery, races, human behavior and 
experience, such a variety of climate 
that you will feel as if you had visited 
a dozen countries and run through 
nine lives, 

Come and take it easy like the 
people of Mexico and their burros. 
One of the refreshing things about 
travel here is that it changes the ma- 


or in a 
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After Los Angeles m—— 
Mexico! 


"BIENVENIDA," SAYS THIS PICTURESQUE 
SUNLIT LAND 


By GUILLERMO HAWLEY 


chine speed of life to a quieter and 
slower rhythm. It is pleasant to ride 
on trains full of flowers and guitar 
music and people who don’t care when 
they get there—to sit on the green 
Alameda in Mexico City—to eat avo- 
cados in a sunny patio full of flowers 
and birds—to walk in tropical gar- 
dens and simply lean back on the 
climate. 

We have three climates all within 
a few hours’ ride of one another. It 
is not tropical except in the region 
along the coast called tierra caliente 
(warm land). The tierra templada 
(temperate land) lies between 3,000 
and 6,500 feet high and has one of 
the best climates in the world. Beau- 
tiful Cuernavaca is in this district. 
Mexico City is in tierra fria (cold 
land) which is over 6,500 feet in ele- 
vation, the city itself being over 7,000 
feet high on a plateau surrounded by 
mountains. The sun shines all the 
time and every day is fresher than 
John D. Rockefeller’s new dimes. 
The mornings are like spring, the 
afternoons like summer, and the eve- 
nings are early fall. You will need 
a top coat and light woolens as well 
as silk and linen. It is a good idea 








Old Flower Market Place, Mexico City. 
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Dancers in costume. 


to go with much the same outfit you 
would take for a summer in the North. 

To account for any one feature be- 
ing responsible for the increasing 
number of visitors in Mexico is ex- 
tremely difficult. Is it perhaps her 
history—shrouded as it is in mystery; 
the luxurious cool of her semi-tropical 
settings; or possibly the gentle, sym- 
pathetic manner which is her inherit- 
ance of Aztec and Maya tradition? 
Whether it be one or all of these, this 
fact stands out—Mexico is different! 

Here is a past of pure conjecture, 
old native records having been de- 
stroyed during the Spanish Conquest. 
The secret which surrounds her pre- 
historic builders is therefore but deep- 
ened by the strange relics constantly 
being unearthed. One finds scattered 
over Mexico the ruins of once stately 
Aztec temples and remotely built 
palaces once lavish with splendor. 
The Egyptian treasures found in the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen do not excel 
in interest or import the recent Mexi- 
can excavations. 

Native legend has it that the whole 
of Mexico was originally known as 
Anahuac, “The Valley Adjoining the 
Lakes.” A succession of refined races 
each inhabited it in turn, the most 
advanced of these being the Toltecs, 
who supposedly came from an un- 
known land. Amazingly cultural, 
they were a temperate and peaceful 
people. Ultimately the Aztecs, the 
recognized founders of Mexico City, 
conquered them. This latter race so 
thoroughly developed the existing cul- 
ture that at the time of the conquest 
they were conceded to be far in ad- 
vance of Europe in the arts, astron- 
omy and related sciences. 


The account of the Mexican con- 
quest by Spain has always been and 
ever will be a romantic narrative of 
daiing exploits. An expedition under 
Cortez unfortunately destroyed much 
of the inimitable evidences of Aztec 





civilization. Happily enough, there 
are Mexican towns still existing that 
show little material alteration from 
what they were ages ago. Life here 
is picturesque. Everything artistic 
in one responds to the beauty that 
abounds everywhere, beauty that de- 
fies description because of its sheer 
loveliness. 

Then too, there are the fiestas with 
native Mexican dances that surprise 
you with their charm and high tech- 
nique; or again there may be the 
quieting solemnity of a religious pro- 
cession with its strange music to 
haunt you pleasantly ever afterwards. 
In a word—enchantment ! 

After you have been here you will 
ask yourself why you have not come 
before. The moment you cross the 
border you find a country as full of 
color, art and history as Europe, and 
yet a next-door neighbor. A _ well- 
known traveler and lecturer has pub- 








Popocatepet! in eruption. 





Typical silver mine camp. 


licly stated that our gardens are the 
most beautiful in the entire world. 
Here is an Egypt—as Faure, the dis- 
tinguished French critic and historian 
calls it—an Egypt at your own gate 
but twenty times greater, particularly 
with regard to Mexico’s pyramids. 
Historians pronounce them older. For 
visitors they are twenty times more 
fascinating because many of them are 
still unopened. Silent, mysterious, 
these sleeping temples lie, firing the 
imagination with their buried secrets, 
making the fingers itch to lift the 
coverlet where kings sleep under their 
historic treasures; except that for- 
midable old Mount Popocatepetl, 
very much alive with occasional puffs 
of smoke stands very near guarding 
them. Old Popo, in fact, appears to 
guard the whole of Mexico. Eyes 
incessantly sift toward him and linger 
to admit him comparable to any of 
the Mt. Blancs or Jungfraus of other 
lands. 

Mexico desires to be loved by other 
nations. She desires to be at peace 
with the world. She desires to have 
other people understand her, and to 
do this one must visit her. The old 
and the new walk hand in hand here 
and therein lies her charm. 

Mexico City is the only city in the 
world combining tenth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth and twentieth century civili- 
zation. Space prohibits mention of 
the numerous short trips that can be 
taken from the City as the hub, 
quickly and very inexpensively. There 
are the pyramids, lakes, parks, monas- 
teries, gardens, beaches, golf courses, 
flowers and yet more flowers. For a 
few cents you can fill your room. 

No passports are necessary in en- 
tering Mexico for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months. A tourist card 


is required at the border, however. 


This is valid for six months and is 


obtainable at any Mexican Consular 
(Turn to page 92) 








a heart throb column in a string of newspapers. Daily 

she tells thousands of women how to catch husbands, 
and then how to hold the brutes submissive after they 
are hooked. What she doesn’t know about domestic bliss 
you needn't look for under the D’s or the B’s in the 
encyclopedia. Yet that woman is divorced. 

I am closely acquainted with another woman who is 
an authority on child welfare. She writes about it in 
the national household magazines and lectures about it 
before large audiences of mothers. What that lady 
doesn’t know about bringing up children isn’t worth 
stopping the automobile and picking up out of the road. 
Yet she is a spinster. 

The finest description of a battle ever put on paper 
was written by Stephen Crane in his almost forgotten 
novel, The Red Badge of Courage. Every soldier who 
ever read it thrilled to its charm and wealth of accurate 
detail. Steve certainly knew his subject. Yet he was 
never a soldier and never saw a battle. 

I mention these things lest some of you who know that 
I do not profess any particular brand of religion and 
that no special denomination claims or denies me, may 
feel that I have no business posing as an authority. 

I have been reading some religious publications. I 
find that the church, in common with every other human 
institution, is having trouble with attendance. The 
attendance at church is largely limited to elderly people 
and to women. 

It’s a sad situation. If I were business manager for 
a good, well painted church in a favorable location, | 
would try charging fifty cents admission. 

I believe it would have two good effects. In the first 
place, if I were charging fifty cents admission, and 
paying the preacher a percentage of the gate, I would 
feel that I had to give the congregation a high class 
service. The preacher would realize that he had to 
produce a mighty interesting sermon to bring the cash 
customers back again. 

You and I both know that people are pretty hard- 
boiled these days. When a man goes down town and 
takes the world by the slack of its pants, turns it upside 
down and shakes a living out of it, he gets so he measures 
values in dollars and cents. He believes a thing is worth 
just what it costs, and no more. If he had to pay half 
a dollar at the door when he went to church, I believe 
he would be more likely to appreciate it. 

Then there are the children, who so soon will be part 
of the young folks who are neglecting to attend church. 
On Sabbath morning we give a child a nickel to drop 
into the collection plate. That same afternoon we give it 
thirty-five or fifty cents to go to the movies. What is 
more natural than that the child should gauge the im- 
portance of the two by the difference in money? 

Above all things, I would try to have my church a 
cheerful church. I feel that the organ music should be 
as good as the organ music we get in the big movie 
houses. I would want people to actually enjoy it. 


| NUMBER among my friends a woman who conducts 
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I believe I would feel the same way about my vocal 
music. I would want the solos to be cheerful songs full 
of love and hope and good cheer, not those anthems in 
which the singer says the same things over and over 
again in different tones until you stop thinking about the 
music and begin to wonder if the perch are biting up near 
that big sycamore. And I would violate the old rules 
by having a good song leader, like we have in Kiwanis, 
and have him teach the folks to open up their mouths 
and let the joy bubble out of their souls in cheerful music. 

I believe in hell. I have been through it. I have 
done things I shouldn’t and things for which I have 
been so sorry and humiliated that I have hated myself 
and been through torment. But I don’t believe I would 
want any hell fire preached in my ideal church. I don’t 
believe we can scare people into being good. Above all 
things, I wouldn’t want to have the people of my con- 
gregation be sad about their religion. 

I have a notion that it is not the church or the theory 
of religion which is becoming less popular, but religious 
people. So many of them are so sad about it all. Just 
why any one with a clear conscience who feels that he 
is right with God and has a first class chance at heaven, 
should be sad, has always puzzled me. I should think 
they would be the happiest people in this world, being 
all set for this life and the next! 

These sad religionists go through the world with the 
corners of their mouths drawn down and such an air of 
disapproval of all modern amusements, that young people 
are afraid to affiliate with the church for fear they will 
think like that and maybe even get to look like that. 

I think there are a lot of people who believe as I do, 
that our God is a genial, kindly and smiling God who 
sees our weaknesses, sympathizes with our efforts to play 
the game fairly, and who is sad but forgiving when we 
fail. We just can’t believe that God has a frown on 
His face and goes around with one hand full of hell 
fire and the other full of damnation. 

Like all married men, there are times when I believe 
I am always wrong. Wives are given to men to keep 
them from being incurable egotists. Maybe I am wrong 
in all this, but it does seem to me that if I could teach 
the congregation to use their religion to live by rather 
than to die by, I could add to their happiness. 

Maybe all the old arguments between the different 
religions are needed to stir up enthusiasm on the part 
of their advocates. Competition is said to be the life of 
trade, but I can’t believe that any church ever promoted 
righteousness by attacking another church. 

Anyhow, my church would be an interesting experi- 
ment. I wish some one would gather up a group of 
sinners and try it out on them. 

The Lord said to Moses in front of the burning bush: 
“Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the ground 
whereon thou standeth is holy ground.” Maybe I am 
on holy ground and would better stick to Kiwanis. I 
promise to do so in the future. 
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Warren G. Harding 


ITH A FEELING 
of deep appreciation of the distinct 
privilege accorded me, yet with sad- 
ness that is well understood, I address 
you on this, the birthday of a great 
President of the United States, an 
eminent Ohioan, a loyal Kiwanian— 
Warren G. Harding. 

You knew this man as a fellow- 
member. Prominent in the business 
and political history of his day, an 
official of the State of Ohio, a tempo- 
rary resident of Columbus, he was re- 
spected, widely known, and well be- 
loved. Among Ohioans particularly, 
there was sincere pride in his election 
to the National Congress and eleva- 
tion to the Presidency. 

You know his life story. Born on 
a farm in Morrow County, Ohio, 67 
years ago today, Warren Harding as 
a mere boy performed the most primi- 
tive of farm work—clearing land, 
splitting rails, cutting corn. He knew 
poverty and privation. He knew hard 
work and harsh living. There was 
neither luxury nor leisure in his youth. 
What a contrast between his boyhood 
and that of your sons—between his 
struggles and the easy life of farm 
and city boy today! At intervals he 
left school to earn money to continue 
his education. He became editor of 
his college paper, learned to set type, 
and developed a taste for journalism. 
Newspaper work and politics nat- 
urally followed. Out of this at- 
mosphere emerged Warren G. Hard- 
ing—a self-made man of homespun 
fabric—proud of his ancestry, always 
delighted in recounting anecdotes of 
farm and village days. He never gave 
up the homely expressions peculiar to 
farm life, and frequently made use 
of them to impress a fact or illustrate 
a point. 

You knew his charming personality. 
He was quiet, gentle in manner, cor- 
rect in conscience, gifted in speech, 
wise in counsel, generous in action, 
modest in success, courageous and 
philosophical in defeat. He loved life. 
He loved his friends. He was a 
close observer of men and events, and 
quick to draw a lesson from the sim- 
plest manifestation of nature. 

I recall a remark made on his west- 
ern trip during a visit to Yellowstone 
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National Park, where he observed the 
protection afforded wild game by the 
government. “As I watched the wild 
life of the park,” he said, ‘“‘uncon- 
cerned and unmindful of the human 
beings about them, manifesting their 
confidence in the security of the situa- 
tion, I thought how helpful it would 
be to human kind if we could have a 
like confidence in one another in all 
the relations of life.” The expression 
sounded a keynote in President Hard- 
ing’s make-up. 

He was happy to belong to Kiwanis, 
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HIS eulogy of the late President War- 

ren G. Harding was the principal 
address at a memorial meeting held last 
November by the Kiwanis Club of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, which occasion marked the 
67th anniversary of his birth and also 
his election to the Presidency. This was 
the first time that the former Attorney 
General spoke publicly since the death 
of President Harding. 

In his introductory remarks, President 
Tom Davis of the Columbus club said 
that Warren G. Harding was elected to 
active membership in the Marion, Ohio, 
club on December 30, 1920, and was also 
elected to honorary membership in the 
Columbus club. When he accepted the 
membership at Marion he said: “Your 
motto, ‘We Build, is the greatest thing 
in the world, but we must not only build, 
we must preserve. I like the boasting 
spirit and if I can have with me in my 
work and life the spirit of Kiwanis with 
its friendly codperation, I shall have no 
fear of the morrow.” 

President Davis also mentioned that it 
was Past International President Ed- 
mund F. Arras of Columbus, Ohio, who 
suggested that a memorial be erected to 
this great Kiwanian. The Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial was erected 
in 1925 in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, through the contribu- 
tions of Kiwanians in the United States 
and Canada. 

President Davis introduced members of 
the Harding family, including Mrs. 
George T. Harding, Jr., wife of the only 
brother of the late President and him- 
self a Past President of the Columbus 
Kiwanis club; Dr. and Mrs. George T. 
Harding III. of Columbus; Mrs. R. T. 
Lewis of Marion, brother-in-law; and 
Mrs. C. G. Weaver, sister-in-law of Mrs. 
Harding. 


to be numbered among more than 
100,000 members of an organization 
universally acknowledged to be rep- 
resentative of the highest type of 
Americanism and constructive pur- 
pose. 

Coincident with the birth of Ki- 
wanis in 1914, Warren G. Harding 
entered national politics on his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. Six 
years later occurred another turning 
point in his life and in Kiwanis his- 
tory. In 1920 he was nominated at 
Chicago for the Presidency, and the 
same year Kiwanis, at its convention 
in Portland, Oregon, dropped the 


original slogan “We Trade” and 
adopted the present motto, “We 
Build.” 


There is striking analogy between 
President Harding’s concept of citi- 
zenship and duty, and the principles 
of Kiwanis International. If any man 
ever exemplified the spirit of Kiwanis, 
that man was Warren G. Harding. 
Your code of ethics might have been 
inspired by him. Your code of ethics 
might have been written for him. Fa- 
miliar as you are with Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives, it will not be amiss to quote 
them here in order to make clear the 
similarity. 

“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” 

Warren G. Harding stated: “We 
have been getting too far away from 
the spiritual and too much absorbed 
in our material existence. .. . We can 
never be the ideal republic unless we 
pursue great ideals and know some- 
thing of the spiritual as well as of 
the material life. . . . So long as we 
have an ideal worth pursuing, we are 
going to be a better people than when 
we occupy ourselves merely in dig- 
ging, digging, digging for the dollar.” 

“To encourage the daily living of 
the Golden Rule in all human rela- 
tionships.” 

Warren G. Harding proclaimed: “I 
love to preach the gospel of under- 
standing. If we can only have un- 
derstanding in the world, and, with 
that understanding, the practice of 
the Golden Rule, we shall not only 
be a peaceful nation among ourselves, 





but we shall always remain at peace 
with the nations of the earth.” 

“To develop ...a more serviceable 
citizenship . . . render altruistic serv- 
ice . . . to codperate in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opinion 
which makes possible the increase of 
righteousness, justice, patriotism, and 
good-will.” 

In the last words penned before his 
death, Warren G. Hrading stated: 
“Service is both the inspiration and 
the accomplishment of everything 
worth while which impels us onward 
and upward... . We do rise to heights 
at times, when we look for the good, 
rather than the evil, in others, and 
give consideration to the views of all. 
. . . The inherent love of fellowship 
is banding men together, and, when 
envy and suspicion are vanished, fra- 
ternity records a triumph and brother- 
hood brings new blessings to men and 
to peoples in the larger sense.” 

The declarations of Kiwanis are as 
expressive of inherent traits of War- 
ren G. Harding as the Ten Command- 
ments are expressive of the founda- 
tion of all law. Not a phase of daily 
life was left untouched in his public 
speeches. Whether he spoke to his 
fellow-members in Congress or ad- 
dressed a gathering of citizens in 
metropolis or village; whether he 
enunciated his views to the war vet- 
erans or counseled the Boy and Girl 
Scouts of America; whether he talked 
to capital or labor, or touched upon 
the problems of government, the “‘mad 
experiment of Russia,’ the peace of 
nations, the place of women in indus- 
try, or the sanctity of the home— 
Warren G. Harding spoke respect- 
fully, dispassionately, kindly, under- 
standingly, and, with feeling charac- 
teristic of the man, never failed to 
speak with reverence of the Deity and 
ever stressed the need of more religion 
in the life of the nation. 

President Harding was one of the 
most tolerant of statesmen. He re- 
spected every man’s religion; he be- 
lieved that any church was better than 
none. To Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, he gave his 
hand, his ear, his heart, in fraternal 
good-fellowship. His convictions in 
the larger sense were clearly ex- 
pressed when he said: 

“We builded on the foundation of 
civil liberty, and we capped that with 
the stone of human liberty. The third 
fundamental was religious liberty. We 
can never afford to deny religious 
freedom in this republic of ours.”’ 

Few men have evoked as many 
beautiful tributes to their lives as 
Warren G. Harding. 

Chief Justice Hughes, one of our 
most useful citizens and perhaps the 
best balanced man, mentally, in the 


world, spoke of him in the following 
words: 

“He was a man of the people, in- 
dulging no consciousness of superio- 
rity, incapable of arrogance. Noth- 
ing human was alien to him, and he 
had the divine gift of sympathy. 

“He wrought mightily for the pros- 
perity of the nation and for the peace 
of the world, but he clothed the exer- 
cise of power with the beautiful gar- 
ments of gentleness. 

“He gave his life for his country. 
No one can do more than that. He 
exhausted himself in service, a martyr 
in fidelity to the interests of the peo- 
ple for whom he labored with a pas- 
sionate devotion.” 

In politics a pronounced partisan, 
yet in the harrowing days of the war 
Senator Harding put aside politics 
and gave wholehearted support to 
President Wilson. When _ hostilities 
ceased, with equal energy he opposed, 
always respectfully, however, the poli- 
cies of the President whenever those 
policies ran counter to his judgment. 
Both were martyrs to a cause—one 
the war-time President; the other, his 
successor, who shouldered the burdens 
growing out of war. 

Warren G. Harding brought to the 
presidency a wide experience in deal- 
ing with public questions; he knew the 
intimate workings of government, and 
when he took office he did so with full 
realization of his responsibility and 
the enormity of the task before him. 

Two things were of first impor- 
tance—to restore the country to a 
peace-time basis, and to readjust the 
financial structure of government to 
the changed conditions. How well he 
succeeded, time has already revealed. 

As President of the United States, 
his outstanding achievement was the 
Washington Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armaments. Only a man 
of vision, courage and supreme faith 
in humanity would have undertaken 
that unprecedented step in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Under his guidance, America took 
the lead in bringing about the first in- 
ternational agreement ever entered 
into for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments. Many other trouble- 
some foreign questions were settled, 
treaties of peace were signed with na- 
tions with whom we had been at war, 
and the way was opened to better 
friendship, broader understanding and 
brighter hope. He opposed the League 
of Nations in the spirit of our fore- 
fathers who feared “entangling alli- 
ances.” 

He favored a World Court, with 
proper safeguards of American rights 
and due regard for the rights of 
other nations. He vetoed the Soldier 
Bonus Bill when Congress failed to 
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act upon his advice to provide means 
for financing the measure. He op- 
posed government ownership of rail- 
roads, and advocated the consolida- 
tion of roads into a group of systems 
under government supervision. 

He established the budget system 
in government and for the first time 
in our history set up legal, enforcible 
machinery to compel the Federal Gov- 
ernment to live within its income; and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
work when in the fiscal year ending 
June, 1923, there was a surplus of re- 
ceipts over expenditures amounting to 
more than three hundred million 
dollars. Taxes were reduced through 
the operation of a new internal rev- 
enue law. Labor was given greater 
protection through restricted immigra- 
tion. The liquidation of the shipping 
business was facilitated. The rail- 
roads of the country, under govern- 
ment control as a war measure, were 
turned back to their rightful owners. 
The Veterans’ Bureau was_ estab- 
lished. The whole financial structure 
of the government was reorganized 
and stabilized. Government bonds 
mounted steadily above par, while the 
bonds of other nations depreciated. 

In fact, so much was done that 
Calvin Coolidge in his speech of ac- 
ceptance of the Harding Memorial 
was moved to say: “It would be dif- 
ficult to find any peace-time period of 
a little over two years when so much 
that was beneficial was accomplished 
as during his administration.” 

We do well to recall the past, for, 
while the magnitude and benefits of 
the work of the Harding administra- 
tion may have been somewhat dimmed 
by the frenzy of suspicion, malevo- 
lent accusation and gossip, yet time— 
the unfailing dispenser of justice— 
impartially reveals as it swings on- 
ward. 

His successors builded on the solid 
foundation he laid, and it is not in- 
appropriate to remind you that not a 
single policy inaugurated by President 
Harding has been reversed or set 
aside. On the contrary, the most im- 
portant progressive measures pursued 
by the government today, and ap- 
proved by the country, are extensions 
and developments of the program con- 
ceived and put in motion by the 
Harding administration. That in it- 
self speaks volumes. 

Patriotism was a passion with War- 
ren G. Harding. One had but to hear 
him greet an audience with that oft- 
used expression “My fellow Amer- 
icans all” to be impressed with his 
intense pride of country, his kinship 
with his fellow citizens. In January, 
1920, while yet a United States Sen- 
ator, he delivered an address before 


the Ohio Society of New York. 
(Turn to page 92) 
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WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Work has been appointed for the first time this 


A N International Committee on Boys and Girls 
Under- 


year, in addition to the Committee on 
Privileged Child. 

This is not to be interpreted as indicating that our 
clubs have not been engaged in many forms of welfare 
work for other than under-privileged children. The fact 
is that many clubs have long been most active in many 
different helpful services to boys and girls not of the 
under-privileged child class. The activities of this type 
have developed so naturally and generally that there has 
not seemed to be the same need for an International 
committee to promote them. On the other hand, it has 
been felt that there was a distinct need for a committee 
constantly to emphasize to the clubs that the under-privi- 
leged child should be served. 

The view is now taken that an International Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work as distinguished from under- 
privileged child service can be of real assistance to clubs 
in offering further guidance and inspiration in such work 
and can also increase the number of clubs that are carry- 
ing on some form of service for the betterment of boys 
and girls in addition to whatever they may be doing for 
distinctively under-privileged children. 

It is also believed that through the activities of this 
new committee, in addition to the work of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, our clubs will have brought 
before them more clearly and definitely the two types of 
service and their fields of activity so that there will be 
less confusion than in the past. This better distinction 
will undoubtedly help our clubs to develop more definite 
and appropriate plans for serving both classes of children. 

In the past this clear distinction has not always been 
held by our leaders. Some clubs have considered that 
they were doing service for under-privileged children 
when as a matter of fact they have been carrying on 
general welfare work for children of the more privileged 
type. 

Where this confusion has obtained, the club, while do- 
ing some excellent service for boys and girls, has de- 
ceived itself so far as carrying on any work for under- 
privileged children. The appointment of the new Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work therefore through as- 
sisting our clubs to better define the two phases of work 
will doubtless assist both kinds of service and even in- 
crease the activities of clubs for both under-privileged 
and other classes of boys and girls. 

The article on “Boys and Girls Work” by Chairman 
Eversull of the new committee on page 60 in this maga- 
zine should be read by all. It clearly sets forth the work 
and field of the new committee. 

Work for under-privileged children was the first 
definite general objective of Kiwanis International 
adopted at the Toronto Convention in 1922. No one 
can fully appreciate the vast amount of worthy service 


accomplished by our clubs for this needy class of children 
under the guidance and inspiration of this objective and 
with the ever accumulating experience of clubs in carry- 
ing on various phases of this work. 

There is no necessity for any misunderstanding of just 
what Kiwanis means by the term “under-privileged 
child.” There is a clear official definition as follows: 

“An under-privileged child is one (eighteen years 
or under), living in city or country, who is deprived 
of those conditions that make for normal, mental, 
physical and moral development, and who with per- 
sonal counsel and assistance will have a better op- 
portunity to become a worthwhile citizen.” 

It is, of course, to be remembered that our official use 
of the term “under-privileged child” is intended prima- 
rily to keep before our organization the opportunities of 
service for this peculiarly needy class of boys and girls. 
In social work the trend is always upward in the class 
served. It takes plain guide posts to fix constantly the 
attention of even socially minded people upon the most 
needy groups. The term is not to be used to embarrass 
children but rather constantly to challenge and direct our 
clubs and members to the opportunity of service for a 
type of child that otherwise might be overlooked. 

Obviously, the new committee will have as its field all 
activities for boys and girls who do not come under the 
Kiwanis definition of an under-privileged child. It is 
most fitting that Kiwanis clubs should not only continue 
all excellent service for such children but that they should 
do far more and that clubs which have not yet under- 
taken such activities should certainly do so. However, 
such service is not to be confused in thought or in report 
as work for under-privileged children. 

It is recognized that there are some phases of child 
welfare work which may be carried on for either class 
of children. For example, a Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
troop may be formed in a church from boys or girls that 
have thoroughly normal environment and conditions of 
development, or a troop may be formed among boys or 
girls who are of the distinctively under-privileged type. 

Through the appointment of this new committee the 
entire field of boys and girls work is now promoted 
most earnestly. Clubs should seek to carry on some 
activities in both types of child welfare work, some for 
the definitely under-privileged and some for children 
other than those of this class. 

In many different ways children are bearing a heavy 
penalty from these difficult days. It is surely for Ki- 
wanis to do everything that it can to promote the wel- 
fare of each and every child to whatever social group it 
may belong, for they are all our “future citizens.” 


Wr, 











Walter S. Adams, 


plan and directed its operation. 


i ian IS A STORY 


of how a Kiwanis club boom was 
started and made to achieve amazing 
results right in the middle of the 
world’s alleged greatest depression. 
These lean days have been mighty 
hard on civic clubs. The spirit of fail- 
ure seems to be as contagious as 
measles. 

Well, our Asheville club was strug- 
gling and dwindling along, mourn- 
fully taking the Omnipotent Depres- 
sion in the neck with meek submis- 
sion. Our membership had _ been 
slowly but surely going down and 
down and our morale sank with it. 
From a club of 120 members a few 
years ago we had shrunk to 65. 

Then, all of a sudden, a few of us 
decided that despite these miserable 
times we could have a live and happy 
Kiwanis club if we could get our gang 


headed in the same direction and 
thinking constructively about  Ki- 
wanis. 


We made a list of everything that 
our club seemed to be lacking and then 
opposite each item we filled in our 
idea of the remedy. Then we took 
the whole thing and evolved what we 
called our “Best Kiwanian” contest, 
to run for ten weeks. 

Believe it or not, this contest rang 
the bell. It started off strong and de- 
veloped increasing enthusiasm through 
the weeks. Each meeting our attend- 
ance and club spirit got better. 


who originated the “Best Kiwanian” 


contest 


When the contest was over we found 
our club practically made over again 
—out of the rut and headed definitely 
for bigger and better things. We 
wound up with 98 members, a gain of 
33 excellent men in ten weeks and 
with new high water marks in attend- 
ance, club morale and activity. Prior 
to this contest our club rarely attained 
as much as 70 per cent in attendance 
for a month. In fact, the record month 
in the 14 years’ history of the club 
was 78 per cent. The contest brought 
our attendance for the ten weeks to 
92 per cent. 

In this contest we offered attractive 
prizes in both individual and team 
competition. After it was all over we 
put on a gala ladies’ night celebra- 
tion, awarded the prizes and polished 
off our accomplishments in grand 
style. The individual high point win- 
ner was crowned “Best Kiwanian” 
and fitting honors were bestowed 
upon other high scorers. The club 
had been divided into five teams, the 
team idea being to increase the in- 
terest and fellowship and spur the 
fellows on who could not be induced 
to work for individual honors. The 
team score was simply the total score 
of the individual members of the team. 

In our new enthusiasm we soon dis- 
covered that we had not only resold 
ourselves on Kiwanis but the commu- 
nity at large perked up and marveled 
at our spirit and activity. 

The factors in the competition 
were attendance, being on time at 
meetings, wearing the Kiwanis but- 
ton, paying dues promptly, getting 
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new members and visiting fellow 
members in their homes or offices. The 
two principal factors were attendance 
and visitation. This visiting business 
was the secret of the success of the 
whole venture. 

Our contest plan, with the rules, 
scoring system and club roster, were 
published in an attractive booklet. 
The scoring system was so arranged 
that by far the most points could be 
obtained by visiting fellow members. 
For each visit to a fellow Kiwanian 
the visiting member was given [5 
points, with accumulative bonuses as 
his number of visitations increased. In 
making a visit it was necessary to take 
along a contest book printed for this 
purpose and have the member visited 
sign his name in it. 

This visiting got away to a fine 
start and within a week or two prac- 
tically every member in the club had 
become really keen on it. Just imag- 
ine what it means to a discouraged, 
disinterested old Kiwanian—or to a 
new member who doesn’t know the 
fellows in the club—to suddenly have 
scores of Kiwanians calling at his 
place of business for a friendly chat. 
This visitation spirit got contagious 
and before our contest was over the 
members of our club knew each other 
better than they ever had before and 
were really having a good time among 
themselves at our luncheons. 

We did not intend our contest to 
be a membership campaign and made 
no effort to feature that part of it. 
However, after our contest had been 
under way for a few weeks and our 
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attendance had jumped from 70 per 
cent to way over 90 per cent, many 
of our members began to show much 
interest in bringing in new men. Be- 
fore long our membership committee 
was swamped with membership pro- 
posals. We discovered that, although 
there are seven civic clubs in our city 
of 50,000 people, there were numerous 
outstanding business and professional 
men who had no civic club affiliations. 
In their renewed zeal our members 
went out and combed the community 
for first-class prospects and as a re- 
sult we were soon adding three or 
four men each week. 

The new men at once caught the 
enthusiasm in Kiwanis being demon- 
strated by the club. As new members 
came in we started them on the visi- 
tation plan and so got acquainted 
with them pronto. We began to make 
many interesting discoveries about our 
club and about ourselves. We learned 
things about the other fellow’s busi- 
ness and personality. We developed 
common interests and our weekly 
luncheons soon radiated good fellow- 
ship and friendly feeling. 

Now, there is no magic in the idea 
developed in this contest plan. It is 
just common sense put to work. The 
remarkable results of this enterprise 
lead us to a few conclusions which 
may be of help to some other clubs: 

The simplicity of our contest made 
it easy and enjoyable for the mem- 
bers. They saw the possible benefits 
at once, to both themselves and the 
club, and eagerly went after them. 

No man really shows much interest 
in Kiwanis until Kiwanis shows him 
that it is worth his time and money 
in personal satisfaction and benefits. 

No Kiwanian in business objects to 
having his fellow Kiwanians trade 
with him—in fact he craves it. If 
enough of his fellow Kiwanians trade 
with him and show an interest in his 
life and business, he will not only 
reciprocate with his business but will 
respond with genuine interest in Ki- 
wanis and work loyally for it. 

Kiwanians must know each other 
well before a club can hope to have 
a good time or get anything done. If 
there is enough pleasure and legiti- 
mate benefit (call it plain profit if 
you like) in Kiwanis very few good 
men will drop out. They can’t afford 
to. In these hard times unless a civic 
club is definitely worth while to a 
man you can’t blame him for drop- 
ping out. The first duty of a Kiwanis 
club is to make membership in it 
worth while to worth while men. 

The need and opportunity for thriv- 
ing Kiwanis clubs are just as great 
today, and probably a lot greater, 
than when the service club idea was 
first born. The Kiwanis machine for 


community service is just as good as 
it ever was, but like any other ma- 
chine you need gas, oil and a good 
driver if you want to go places. 

Kiwanis “gas” and “oil” are ideas, 
intelligent selfishness and practical, 
attainable and interesting objectives. 
The “good driver” is good club lead- 
ership. If you have these requisites, 
then fix your own destination and step 
on the gas. Then, the spirit of suc- 
cess and accomplishment will prove to 
be just as contagious and effective as 
failure and depression now seem to be 
in most places. 


Details of Contest 


For the benefit of those who might 
be interested in the details of our 
“Best Kiwanian” contest plan I will 
conclude this article by giving the 
rules and scoring system as they ap- 
peared in our contest book: 

1. Prizes — The individual high 
point winner will be acclaimed ‘Best 
Kiwanian” in the club and will re- 
ceive the grand prize. The second 
high man will be “Second Best Ki- 
wanian,” the third high “Third Best 
Kiwanian” and the fourth high 
“Fourth Best Kiwanian’”—and each 
will receive a valuable prize appro- 
priate to the honor won. 
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In addition to the first four big 
prizes there will be six other valuable 
prizes. These prizes shall be awarded 
by lottery among individual members 
who have scored as many as 800 
points and do not win one of the four 
big prizes. Members who fail to score 
as high as 800 points are not eligible 
for any prize. 

The team score will simply be the 
total score of the team’s individual 
members. The members of the win- 
ning team and their ladies will be 
given a banquet at the expense of the 
losing teams. 

The official scores of the contest 
shall be kept by a special judges’ 
committee of five. Contest books must 
be turned in to this committee at the 
end of the contest. The committee 
will make any necessary rulings and 
announce the final winners. 

2. New Members—A former mem- 
ber of the club will count the same as 
a new member. The fellow who gets 
the credit for a new member is the 
one who actually secures the applica- 
tion (after the candidate has been 
formally approved by the necessary 
committees and the directors) with 
check covering required fees and dues. 

3. Scoring System—Points will be 
counted as follows: 








Points 
Given 


ATTEN DANCE—For each attendance at weekly meetings of Kiwanis 


Club, either at home or elsewhere 


Teevase Gh @ & Sao eo 6 ee 6 6198 a CSO Oe 


25 


Bonus for 100 per cent attendance during 10 weeks of contest. 100 
ON 'TIME—If on time at weekly meetings (members arriving after 





eee ee ee ee oe ee 2 
WEARING KIWANIS BUTTON—Per meeting................... 1 
(If attending another club have “On Time” and “Wearing Button” 

notation made on your attendance card) 
NEW MEMBER—For each new member obtained during contest..... 150 
PAYMENT OF DUES—For payment of next quarter’s dues on time 
i OP eRe eas cab aks wed ee tanun ss ene banpie OW KES 15 
Bonus for payment in first week after due.................. 5 
BOP for Demme Ge FER Erte CAM 2. ccc ccc ere ve snsinngens 175 
BONUS for being on Second High Team...................00005. 100 
Bore for betes Gh Teme Eee Team. . ow. io. ccc cdinsewedeanas 50 
BONUS for belag om Fourth High Team: .. . 02 «occ niscsine weiss 25 
(Fifth and last team members get NO points for their team work) 
VISITATION TO FELLOW MEMBERS—For each personal visit to 
a fellow member (names listed in contest book—each member vis- 
ited must sign his name in book) at his HOME or OFFICE.... 15 
Bonus for visiting at least 20 members................... 20 
Bonus for visiting at least 30 members..................-. 30 
Bonus for visiting at least 40 members.................... 50 
Bonus for visiting at least 50 members.................... 75 
Bonus for visiting at least 60 members..................4.. 125 
Bonus for visiting EVERY MEMBER of club—meaning every 
A EI BN 5s 0. ots wx nani 6 BK EW ele oadds Hale 200 


(These bonuses are cumulative and if all visitation bonuses are earned 


you have a bonus total of 500 points) 








This scoring system was worked out 
for a club of 65 men. Some revision 
would of course be necessary for clubs 
of other sizes. Other clubs could easily 
make suitable adaptations of the plan. 


As stated before, as a result of a 
ten weeks’ contest, our club was made 
over again—with 33 excellent new 
members and new records for club 
morale and activity. 
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There’s a Soul in Every Leaf 


A STORY ABOUT THE GARDEN CONTESTS AND ROSE SHOWS OF THE 
KIWANIS CLUB OF VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ee a BEGIN A STORY 


about gardens and flowers with the 
mention of war may sound a bit in- 
congruous but it was because the con- 
trast is so great that at the close of 
the World War in 1918 the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, believed 
their thoughts should turn to some- 
thing beautiful after the ghastly 
horrors of the previous four years. 

We rather doubt it, but possibly 
there are those who feel that an active 
interest in the planting of gardens and 
the raising of flowers, except for com- 
merce, is feminine, but do not the 
greatest of philosophers and the most 
modern of psychologists say that the 
complete masculine man is one in 
whom the light of some feminine 
virtue shines? Aren't the greatest of 
men honored with flowers, both living 
and dead? Do not the wealthiest of 
giants of industry and finance spend 
enormous sums for their gardens and 
flowers? It was Clemenceau, the 
Tiger of France, a strong war leader, 
who spent the end of his days in his 
garden and stated to a reporter that 
every flower was a personal friend 
and it was a most satisfying work to 
raise them. 

Flowers of various kinds provide 
the motifs for parts of the best of the 
world’s architecture, for the most 
beautiful of rugs, for typographic de- 
sign, even for ornament of the sword. 
The most beautiful spots in the world 
are so because of flowers; living is 
better, the people are better, in a 
community where gardens abound 
everywhere; the most dilapidated hut 
has a soul if one single flower stands 
in even a milk-bottle. Says Ballou: 


Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 
I've loved ye long and well, 
And never have failed in your fra- 
grance sweet 
To find some secret spell— 
A charm that has bound me with 
witching power, 
For mine is the old belief, 


That midst your sweets and midst 
your bloom, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! 


Flowers are symbolic of the life of 
man. To love and understand flowers 
is to philosophize. To philosophize 
is to understand and know our way in 
this complex civilization, no matter 
how machines may change our methods 
of living. It doesn’t require wealth. 
But it does require the exercise of 
those human virtues that are neces- 
sary to any success—knowledge, pa- 
tience, thoughtfulness, plan, work. 
And what do you get for your work? 
A prosaic person might say you get 
vegetable matter in one form or an- 
other, having one color or another 
and having one odor or another. But 
is this really what you get? No, rather 
do you achieve the balm that soothes 
pain, the color that beautifies a city, 
the fragrance that elevates the spirit, 
the form that brings the reaction of 
the artistic part of ourselves, the un- 
selfishness that gladdens the hearts of 
others. 

So the members of our club got 
busy, and the first effort was the de- 
velopment of an acre of ground in 
Stanley Park, only a step from the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial, where a rose plot was set 
out and maintained at a cost of 
$3,200.00. 

The late International President 
Henry C. Elliott of Montreal, visit- 
ing Vancouver at the time, asked for 
the privilege of making the first con- 
tribution, which he did with a cheque 
for $25.00. 

We next thought to establish an 
official rose for the City of Vancouver 
and the General MacArthur variety 
was adopted. 

In 1922 the suggestion of having 
garden contests among our members 
was developed and every year since 
then we have exceedingly keen com- 
petitions. While the rules and regu- 
lations have varied from year to year, 
inthe main they have included that 


By HARRY NOBBS 


Secretary of the Vancouver Club 


the sizes of the gardens would be 
classified for fifty feet and under, 
fifty to seventy-five feet and those 
over seventy-five feet. 

Three judgings are made during the 
tulip season, rose season and early 
Fall season. The basis of judging are: 
general condition, 40%; lawn and 
boulevard, 30%; arrangement, 20%; 
and kitchen garden, 10%. In ex- 
planation of a kitchen garden as ap- 
plied to a city lot, it means all that 
part of the garden behind the house, 
including fruit trees, nut trees, arbors, 
small fruits, lawn and vegetables. 

In 1923 we developed a Rose Show 
within the club. This is a gala day 
with us as we have the exhibition at 
our regular meeting, with the ladies 
present, and an appropriate pro- 
gramme suitable to the occasion. 


A rose! There's a flower for you. 
“The rose saith in the dewy morn, 
I am most fair; 
Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn.” 


What a philosophy those four lines 
contain for a troubled world. Roses 
tell their own story to everyone in 
language that everyone understands. 
They talk to infants, to warriors, to 
the sick, to the lovers, yes, even to the 
technocrats. The rose has made it 
possible for the finest of poets to im- 
mortalize themselves. If one lives 
right, he too, can say with Moore: 


Long, long be my heart with such 
memories filled ! 

Like the vase, in which roses have 
once been distill’d; 

You may break, you may shatter the 
vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang 
round it still. 


In our Rose Show we have three 
competitions, first, the three best Gen- 
eral MacArthur roses (or Vancouver 
Rose); second, three best of any one 
variety; and third, the six best of 
mixed variety. 
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Above: Rose Show winners in 1932. From left to right, Ki- 
wanians Walter Carson, John Dunsmuir and A. D. Anderson. 


Upper right: 1932 Garden Contest winners. Guy and Mrs. 

Fowler, and Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Daugherty being presented 

with trophies by Heath Nicholson, chairman of the Garden 
Contest Committee. 


Lower right: Up to 1924 this spot was known as ‘Tin Can 

Triangle.” It is right in the heart of the City of Vancouver. 

After much pressure on the City Council, the Kiwanis club 

offered to finance the establishment of this small park as you 
see it in this picture. 




















In order that we might stimulate 
greater interest in the growing of 
tulips and Spring flowers we inaug- 
urated in 1925 a Tulip and Spring 
Flower Show among our membership, 
for which we have two classes, the 
six best tulips of any one variety and 
the most artistic display of spring 
flowers. 

Later, realizing more fully the 
beauty of Spring flowers at the earliest 
date in the year, we developed a 
Spring Garden Contest, when the 
beauty of bulbs and early Spring 
flowers are shown in the gardens. In 
this we have two classes, for gardens 
under 75 feet frontage and those over 
75 feet. 

Probably nowhere in the world are 
there as many beautiful gardens of all 
sizes as are grouped in the City of 
Vancouver, and that result is due in 
a large measure to the thirteen years’ 
work of the Kiwanis Club of Van- 
couver. We heartily recommend this 
city beautiful work to all Kiwanis 
Harry Nobbs, Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C., and his garden where he raises clubs as being a very satisfying and 
fruit from May to the end of the year; _also many berries and walnuts. He won in the garden worthwhile continuing activity. 
contest four years in succession. He writes most enthusiastically about his hobby. This picture ° : 7 

Various plans can easily be made 


shows his lily pond, sunken rockery and rose garden. He planted every stone and shrub himself, 5 : isa: 
but for artistry, Mrs. Nobbs directs. to suit different localities. 
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Los Angeles 

ERE you at the International Convention in Miami? 

If you were, you have not forgotten those two 
wonderful open air meetings held in the park alongside 
Biscayne Bay under moonlit subtropical skies, with only 
the whispering of palm fronds to make a lovely back- 
ground to the music and the speaking. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. 

Next June at Los Angeles, an attempt will be made 
to improve on this. With no desire to bring up the 
contioversy between Florida and California, which exists 
mostly in the humorous magazines, there is a splendid 
chance that the California Kiwanians will succeed. 

There is no better outdoor meeting place on the con- 
tinent than the famous Hollywood Bowl. With its mar- 
velous sounding shell and its most modern amplifying 
system, an audience conservatively estimated at twenty 
thousand will be able to hear the music and the speakers 
on the night of the religious musicale and on All Kiwanis 
Night. 

This one feature of the International Convention at 
Los Angeles is worth making the trip to see and hear. 
Never in the history of Kiwanis has there been so large 
a gathering to hear the ideals and the principles of the 
organization. Never in the history of Kiwanis have such 
marvelous facilities been at our command as we will have 
in these two marvelous meetings in Hollywood Bowl. 

This, however, is but one of the many features of a 
splendid program already arranged for our entertain- 
ment. 

No Kiwanian will fail to have a better idea of the 
West, and a better understanding of the brand of Kiwanis 
practiced there, if he makes this marvelous trip next 
summer. 

C20 


The ideal club president has vision enough to 
plan his work, and judgment enough 
to work his plan. 


Back on the Main Line 


OR the last three years, Kiwanis has allowed itself to 

get on a side track at International Conventions. 
Much of our valuable convention time has been devoted 
to our financial problems, and not enough to the real 
purposes of the organization. 

Financial problems are entirely administrative and are 
a siding onto which many an organization has been 
switched to rust and decay like an abandoned string of 
freight cars. 

The main line of Kiwanis, the brightly polished and 
rustless rails of its real progress, is spiritual and not 
financial. The important thing to the organization is 
what we are trying to do, not the methods of_doing it. 
We have lost sight to some extent of the product of the 
organization in our debates over how to oil the machinery. 

This was settled for the present at the Detroit Con- 
vention. Let us forget it, and get busy with the real 
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progress of Kiwanis. We are off the siding and back 
onto the main line. The speed of the train is always 
proportionate to the fuel burned. We have settled on 
the amount of fuel, now let us get up all the steam we 
ean and go ahead with the real objects and objectives of 
the organization. 

What we are doing is the all important thing, now that 
we have decided how we will do it. That water is over 
the dam and we see stretching out before us the straight 
stretch of the main line. We are ready to go. The 
bigger and better things of Kiwanis, its spiritual uplift, 
its opportunity to serve the towns in which we live and 
the chance to help others, all are ours, and we can and 
will devote more time and attention to them. 


C= 


Men do not fail from lack of ability, but from 
lack of application. 


He Fainted 


E signed his name James K. Jones, but the fellows 

in his club called him “Jim Kiwanis Jones’ because 
he took so much interest in the organization. Jim Ki- 
wanis was present at every inter-club meeting and was 
one hundred per cent in club attendance. He took his 
Kiwanis seriously and realized that it was a big con- 
structive force in the community. 

Jim was a lawyer by profession, and consequently a 
logical and forceful speaker. In addition, he was able 
to talk almost any phase of Kiwanis. He injected a lot 
of his own wholesome humor and good nature into his 
talks and so was a popular speaker on Kiwanis occasions. 

Jim’s fame as a Kiwanis talker spread over his own 
district and to adjoining districts and he was frequently 
called upon to make an address at some club celebration. 

Although he was a busy man, Jim Kiwanis never re- 
fused one of these requests when it was possible for him 
to go. He put aside pretty much everything to attend 
to what he considered his Kiwanis duty. 

He had all the experiences of other men who talk to 
Kiwanis clubs. He had been on badly managed programs 
where he was supposed to talk half an hour and where the 
presiding officer used up so much time in routine details 
that he had only ten minutes left in which to give a 
garbled and poor resume of what he had hoped to say. 

He had been to meetings where another speaker on the 
program ahead of him talked long and tiresomely on some 
subject entirely foreign to Kiwanis, and he had to take 
an already tired audience and try to revive them. 

He had traveled almost all day to reach a place where 
he was to speak at a Ladies’ Night, had talked and caught 
an owl train home to get there in time to attend to his 
affairs in the morning, and then had not received even a 
letter of thanks from the club for which he had made the 
sacrifice. 

He had invested twenty to fifty dollars of his own 
money in railroad fare and hotel bills, and had the usual 
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struggle about charging up the pressing of his suitcase 
wrinkled evening clothes. He had forgotten tips and 
wires sent because of the trip, and had failed to include 
them in his expense account, thus losing the money. 

He had sent expense accounts to clubs which had been 
careless and not refunded the money he had paid out of 
his own pocket for several weeks, until the treasurer 
happened to meet the president and the check got signed. 

All these things had happened in the course of his 
experience, but he had tried to grin and bear them, realiz- 
ing that they were just carelessness on the part of some 
club officer and did not mean what they seemed to mean— 
that his time and trouble were not appreciated. 

Then came an invitation to address a distant district 
convention. He accepted as usual, at great inconvenience 
to himself. He told them they could depend on him, 
and to let him know just when they expected him, at what 
hotel he was to stop, and the nature of the talk he was 
expected to give. 

They replied. It was then that his secretary found 
him at his desk in a dead faint, the letter in his hand. 
She peered at it, thinking it must contain bad news. She 
found that they had sent him a check in advance to cover 
his expenses and told him that if any was left over, he 
could return it! 

Their thoughtfulness in not expecting him to invest his 
own money in railroad tickets had been too much for him. 
The shock of their consideration was too great. It had 
never happened to him before in all his life or in the life 
of any of his acquaintances, so he just slumped back in 
his chair and it took two glasses of water dashed violently 
in his face to revive him. 

Somewhere in this incident there is a lesson for pro- 
gram committees. It really doesn’t injure a speaker to 
faint, and the program committee might take a chance. 
It would be interesting to know if this ever happened 
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“I was common clay until roses were 
planted in me.” 


Baiting the Banker 
NE of the common diversions of the thoughtless is 
blaming all the financial ills of the present day on 
the banker. He is the sacrificial lamb of the times. 

In cartoon and private conversation, he is depicted as 
a heartless sinner who sits with stony face and watches 
mortgages foreclose on farms and homes, sees business 
men fail and factories cease to operate, while he hangs 
on to his money bags in haughty indifference. 

If one of the careless people who believe this of the 
banker, could sit by his desk through one day’s business 
and realize how he is torn between a desire to help the 
borrower on the one hand, and conserve the money of 
his depositors on the other, a change would come over 
the mind of the thoughtless one. 

A business man comes for a loan to pay for merchan- 
dise he has bought and cannot sell. Failure faces him 
and his life’s work. The banker, realizing that the mer- 
chandise is out of style or season, shopworn and im- 
possible to sell even at cost, must refuse to loan him 
the money of his depositors, no matter how optimistic or 
desperate the merchant. 

A farm owner comes in to borrow money to renew 
a mortgage. The banker’s calm, calculating mind knows 
that the farm cannot be sold for the amount of the mort- 
gage and that he cannot loan his depositors’ money on 
such security, yet he must listen to the heart-breaking 
story of how a farm will be lost which has been in a 
family for half a dozen generations. 
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A factory owner comes to get money for a pay roll, 
when the goods already manufactured are unsalable in 
his warehouse. A refusal will close the factory and 
throw hundreds out of employment; a loan means only 
more unsalable goods made and the same situation three 
months later. 

Bankers who allowed their sympathies to guide them 
in such cases, have long since closed their doors and 
added further to the problems of their communities by 
tying up or losing the savings of their careful and frugal 
depositors. 

In thinking of the banker, we should remember that 
it is not his money he loans or refuses to loan. The 
borrower should not expect a banker to loan the money 
of a depositor when he knows that the depositor would 
not loan the money on the security the borrower has to 
offer. If the borrower feels otherwise, he should ask 
the depositor for the loan. 

Day after day the nerve wracked banker is ground 
between the upper millstone of his duty to his depositors 
and the nether millstone of his anxiety to help his neigh- 
bors who are in trouble. Sad stories of lost homes, 
wrecked businesses and closed factories are laid at his 
door. He gets much blame for his decisions, but little 
praise. 

It is time we realized the position of those high- 
minded men who have fulfilled their duty to the de- 
positors who trust them, and who have kept the doors 
of their banks open. 

C= 


The man who says that women are good losers 
never had a wife on a diet. 


Objects and Objectives 


HE wise men who built Kiwanis out of an ideal, laid 

down certain fundamental principles which are the 
foundation stones of the structure of Kiwanis. That it 
has endured and will endure, speaks well for these funda- 
mentals. They are the Objects of Kiwanis, and are em- 
bodied in the constitution of the organization and well 
known to all of us. 

A stationary organization in a moving world spells 
disaster. As times change and new problems arise, 
Kiwanis must meet the changes with new thoughts. It is 
thus that Kiwanis has kept pace with the kaleidoscopic 
civilization in which we live. Thus we have the ever 
changing Objectives of Kiwanis, newly adopted each year 
to meet the needs of that year and time. 

Hard on the heels of these Objects and Objectives 
are the Administrative Policies, which are the yearly 
plans of your International Officers to carry out for that 
year the Objects and the Objectives, plus the wishes of 
the delegates as indicated by them at the last Interna- 
tional Convention. 

Thus we have Objects, Objectives and Administrative 
Policies, each meshing perfectly with the other two and 
each working on the same problems from slightly dif- 
ferent angles. 

No organization was ever built more hole proof than 
Kiwanis. No organization ever saw more clearly its 
way into the future. No organization was ever more 
flexible and more able to meet the emergencies that may 
arise. 

Thoroughly democratic and Luilt on solid rock, it will 
stand the test of the ages. With its never changing 
Objects, its adaptable Objectives and Administrative 
Policies, which are the product of the best thought of 
the selected leaders, it cannot help but build upward 
toward better and brighter things. 
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Keeping Your Heart Young 


URING the year 1929—the last 
D year for which vital statistics 

are at this time available— 
more than 250,000 people died of 
heart disease in the United States. 
Reduced to percentages, this means 
that for every 100,000 of our popu- 
lation 211 succumbed to diseases of 
the heart during that year. An alarm- 
ing number, indeed, and the more so 
when we consider that this percent- 
age has increased almost 40 per cent 
in a short ten years, from 159 for 
every 100,000 in 1920 to 211 in 
1929. 

Going further back into the _his- 
tory of vital statistics, we find that 
in the city of Chicago, during the 
year 1867, only 29 out of every 100,- 
000 died from this cause, while dur- 
ing 1931 it claimed 219 for every 
100,000 population. An astounding 
increase which has led to serious con- 
sideration by health authorities and 
the medical profession, and to inten- 
sified research the world over. It has 
also prompted a very commendable 
educational effort, bent upon bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
human heart itself, of its functions, 
and what can and must be done to 
keep it functioning efficiently in spite 
of the constantly increasing speed of 
modern-day life. 

Before going into a discussion of 
heart disease, let us consider the heart 
itself. Roughly speaking, it is a 
cone-shaped organ, situated within 
the thoracic cavity, the chest. Its 
base looks upward, toward the head, 
while its apex points downward, 
toward the left. It is the central 
pressure pump of the circulatory sys- 
tem, with the task of literally driv- 
ing the blood through the intricate 
and complex arrangement of the blood 
vessels. Therefore a consideration of 
the heart must take into account the 
entire circulatory system. 

The heart is divided into two main 
chambers, the left and right ventri- 
cles. As the blood returns from a 
round of the body (venous blood), the 
right ventricle receives it, and trans- 
mits it to the lungs by way of the 
pulmonary arteries. On its return 
from the lungs, cleansed of carbon 
dioxide and laden with a fresh supply 
of oxygen, the blood enters the left 
ventricle, from which it is again sent 
out, via the aorta, for another tour of 


the body. 


The aorta is a very large artery 
which leaves the heart at its base, 
takes a short upward course, then 
sweeps backward and downward in a 
graceful, semicircular curve, and con- 
tinues downward, along the spinal col- 
umn, to the lower part of the abdo- 
men. Here it divides into two main 
arteries, the right and left iliacs, 
which continue downward into the 
thighs, legs, and feet. In the first 
part of the aorta, shortly after it 
leaves the heart, a large artery is 
given off which soon divides into two: 
one, the carotid, courses upward to 
supply the right side of neck and 
head; the other, the subclavian, 
courses into the right arm, forearm, 
and hand. From the arch of the aorta, 
a little further on, the left carotid and 
left subclavian arise separately, and 
proceed to supply the left side of neck 
and head, and the left arm and hand. 

These constitute the main vessels 
of the circulatory system; branches 
from these and their divisions and 
subdivisions ramify every organ and 
tissue of the body. For every artery 
there is a vein which collects the blood 
after it has performed its function in 
the cells, and returns it to the heart 
for transmission to the lungs where it 
is again purified. The venous system 
is even more complex than the ar- 
terial, but is not so important clin- 
ically, because it is less subject to 
disease, and perhaps more adaptable 
to conditions which subject it to un- 
usual strain. 

The arteries are elastic, muscular 
tubes, capable of contracting and ex- 
panding. This contractility makes it 
possible to maintain the blood column 
at a certain pressure and, through lo- 
cal variations in expansion of the 
arteries, allows the supplying vessels 
to respond to demands for a more 
adequate blood supply to certain parts 
when conditions require it. The heart 
also is almost purely a muscular or- 
gan. It is a pump, the central pressure 
plant, which must maintain a constant 
circulation of the life-maintaining 
fluid, and a constant pressure within 
the circulatory system. It cannot 
cease, even for a few minutes, in its 
labors, so long as life lasts. For- 
tunately, it operates independently of 
will, under the control of the auto- 
nomic nervous system, a system which 
is unacquainted with the words rest 
or fatigue; it continues its activity re- 
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gardless of sleep, unconsciousness, or 
lapses in activity of the voluntary 
nervous system. 

Needless to say, a system which is 
so absolutely essential for the main- 
tenance of life must be kept in good 
working condition for the maintenance 
of health. That is why it has been 
said that “you are as young as your 
arteries,” a statement of more than 
passing significance. While other dam- 
aging processes may set in, even 
though the circulatory system is effi- 
cient and functioning properly, much 
invalidism and many premature deaths 
result from defective operation of the 
circulatory apparatus. Too often, 
these precious organs are allowed to 
become senile long before the years 
themselves have made their inroads 
into them. 

The heart itself is a muscular or- 
gan; its efficiency depends entirely 
upon keeping its muscle fit to do the 
work required of it. Its sole function 
is to contract and expand, contract 
and expand, sixty to eighty times per 
minute, twenty-four hours per day, 
three hundred and sixty-five days per 
year, and all the years of one’s life. A 
small task? It is one of the marvels 
of life that any muscle can measure 
up to such a requirement. Not only 
must it do so under normal conditions, 
but it must possess enough reserve 
power—power drawn upon only un- 
der unusual circumstances—to meet 
the emergency requirements of sud- 
den, tremendous strains. Your heart 
will do this provided you treat it 
fairly, and do not subject it to strains 
which are too frequent, too prolonged, 
or too unsportsmanlike for it to meet. 

There are three general factors 
which give rise to various forms of 
heart disease, and inflict irreparable 
damage upon the heart muscle. The 
first of these is the toxic action which 
may result from any one of numerous 
infections, such as tonsillitis, scarlet 
fever, rheumatism, pneumonia, etc.; 
or from the ingestion of poisonous 
materials. 

The second—a physical factor— 
results from the excessive work de- 
manded of the heart in overcoming 
the resistance offered it by obstruc- 
tion somewhere within the circulatory 
system, by leakage from defective 
valves in the heart, or by the inelas- 
ticity of sclerotic (hardened) ar- 

(Turn to page 91) 
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International Committee Suggestions 


ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 
By H. V. Condict 


Chairman, Special International Com- 
mittee on Achievement Contest 


HE reward of one achievement 

brings self-confidence, a pride and 
a desire to achieve again. 

Kiwanis International has annually 
given beautiful plaques for winners 
in the Efficiency Contest. The actual 
contest has been based on the achieve- 
ments of clubs rather than on their 
efficiency. It has been a contest of 
results rather than of methods. The 
International Board of Trustees at 
their last meeting changed the name 
of the contest, therefore, to ““AcHIEVE- 
MENT Conrest.” Under its proper 
name it becomes a contest of the 
actual value of the clubs to the com- 
munities in which they exist. Whether 
or not all clubs enter the International 
Contest they should all consider the 
value of the preparation of the re- 
quired information in maintaining a 
complete file of the club’s activities. 

History. Why is it not reasonable 
to assume that every Kiwanis club 
should keep a permanent record of its 
activities, its programs, its attend- 
ance, its relationship to other clubs, 
the district and International? Are 
the records of your club such that you 
can ascertain today the scope of its 
work five years ago? 

Information. Similarly in building 
the budget of activities for the com- 
ing year such a record would give us 
suggestions for renewed effort along 
a worthwhile but forgotten objective. 

Inspiration. Has any member of 
your club ever said, ‘““What has the 
club really accomplished during the 
past year?’’ No contest report such 
as this has ever been prepared with- 
out a new appreciation of the value of 
the club to the individual and to the 
community. 

The Contest. Changes have been 
made this year in the grading of the 
reports to permit a club which cannot 
or does not participate in activities 
under all of the International Ob- 
jectives to report on four, five, or six 
of the Objectives without being 
penalized, for example: a club in a 
large metropolitan district will be 
graded on an equitable basis even 
though they cannot have Rural and 
Urban Relations. Reports for 1932 
must be filed with the district office 


by February 15th, 1933, however, the 
records and statistics should be ac- 
cumulating now to be compiled after 
January Ist. It is far easier to keep 
up the information from week to week 
than to make up the records after the 
year has been completed. 

Your club may win the Interna- 
tional award or the district award, 
but the possession of a copy of the 
report becoming a part of the perma- 
nent record of your club will serve as 
both informational and inspirational 
for the present membership and those 
who follow. 





MUSIC 
By Hugo Kirchhofer 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Music 


OUR International Committee on 

Music is anxious to stimulate all 
possible interest in the use of the 
Kiwanis Song Book and particularly 
the Kiwanis songs included in it. The 
book contains a number of excellent 
Kiwanis songs that are not familiar 
to many members owing to the unwill- 
ingness of some song leaders to study 
the content of the song book and the 
handicap under which many have to 
work. 

Your committee has therefore se- 
lected three special songs to be sung 
by all clubs the first meeting of each 
of the next five months, from Feb- 
ruary to June, inclusive. 

These songs are as follows: 

February: 

“Kiwanis Friendship” 
“Sing Along” 
“Gypsy Love Song” 

March: 

“Kiwanis Ideals” 
“The Home Road” 
“Sweet Genevieve” 

April: 

“The Spirit of Kiwanis” 
“My Own United States’ 
“Mother Machree” 

May: 

“Kiwanis ‘We Build’ ” 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
“A Merry Life” 

June: 

“Build, Build, Build” 
“Juanita” 
“Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 

It will be noted that the first song 
in each group is a Kiwanis song, with 
which we believe clubs generally are 


” 


not familiar. Your committee sug- 
gests that the clubs spend ten or fif- 
teen minutes at the first meeting of 
each month to learn the Kiwanis song 
suggested and then repeat it from 
time to time at subsequent club meet- 
ings. The effort made in learning 
these Kiwanis songs will be well 
worth while. 

If all the clubs will codperate so 
far as possible in the plan to pro- 
mote the singing of the same songs 
at the first meeting of the month, the 
committee believes it will create much 
interest among the members in club 
singing and particularly in the learn- 
ing of a new Kiwanis song. 

A bulletin with suggestions along 
this line has been sent by the com- 
mittee to all club presidents. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
CANADA 


By Nelson A. Harkness 
Chairman, Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada 


poe one of the main objectives 
of your committee this year is, 
“The More Universal Exercise of the 
Franchise.” In furtherance of this 
objective, your committee sent, on 
November 23, to the presidents of all 
clubs in Canada a bulletin with the 
following suggestions: 

1. That the club president make 
an appeal from the chair at the 
luncheon immediately preceding any 
election urging every Kiwanis mem- 
ber to exercise his franchise and to 
use his personal influence with all 
others with whom he may come in 
contact to do likewise. 

2. That the Club Committee on 
Public Affairs endeavor to supply all 
members prior to an election with in- 
formation regarding all money, by- 
laws, plebiscites, etc. That copies of 
all by-laws be mailed to each member 
with the weekly program announce- 
ments with the request that these be 
carefully reviewed. 

All of us are aware of the fact 
that too often our democratic forms 
of government lend themselves to the 
rule of minorities. The ballot is too 
frequently used by the office-seeker 
and “hanger-on” and not by the aver- 
age citizen. Kiwanis clubs can do 
much to promote an intelligent use 
of the franchise among Canadian citi- 
zens, both native and naturalized. 
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Recent Trends in Utility 


Legislation and Regulation 


NE HUNDRED 
years ago Michael Faraday—the son 
of an Irish blacksmith, produced the 
spark from which has developed the 
major faction of the $100,000,000,- 
000.00 Public Utility industry—a 
beneficent industrial and domestic 
revolution. 

In the short span of a century this 
“plaything of Faraday’s” has become 
a recognized necessity of life among 
all classes, until today over 20,000,- 
000 people pay an average of eight 
and one-half cents a day for its use— 
and 86,000,000 people are directly 
affected by some division of what is 
generally termed “Public Utilities”. 

The industry by its very nature is 
necessarily non-competitive and mon- 
opolistic, hence it obviously becomes 
a function of government to intervene 
in a regulatory capacity, to protect 
and preserve the consumer and pro- 
ducer alike, supervise investments 
and investors, grant reasonable re- 
turn in the form of rates, regulate de- 
velopment policies and service to the 
consumer. 

To this end all of our territorial 
possessions and all of our states, ex- 
cept Delaware, have followed the 
“experiment” of Wisconsin in its es- 
tablishment in 1907 of a regulatory 
body—with varying degrees of pow- 
er and jurisdiction from merely fact 
finding bodies to quasi-judicial bodies. 

While thus perfecting the machin- 
ery in its relation to all phases of the 
industry —- management, operation, 
finance, rates, service and develop- 
ment — commission regulation has 
come to be regarded as a constructive 
stabilizing factor—though criticism of 
existing relations between the utility 
companies and the public already has 
led to a sweeping and “boring in” in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and has been coupled 
with the suggestion that the Federal 
Government intervene actively in the 
field of regulation, where interstate 
operations are involved. It seems im- 


probable, however, that that opinion 
will crystallize, or that any concerted 


movement will make headway in fa 
vor of federal regulation of an indus- 
try which is, in most of its aspects, 
local. 

There is a definite tendency for a 
clearer interpretation of the legal 
status of utilities and their transac- 
tions between security holders on the 
one hand and its patrons and con- 
sumers on the other hand. 

During the past year, with only 
thirty-two state legislatures in ses- 
sion, over five hundred clarifying and 
new statutory enactments were put 
into effect, directly affecting public 
utilities, many of which were drastic 
in their scope and the results of 
which can be but a conjecture. That 
there will be rate and policy adjust- 
ments is a foregone conclusion, judg- 
ing from the “No common stock divi- 
dend” policy of the Alabama and Wis- 
consin Commissions—the 12/2 per 
cent rate reduction of telephone rates 
in Wisconsin—the 26 per cent rate 
reduction of the South Carolina Com- 
mission—the legislative enactments 
of Kansas and Oklahoma forbidding 
the heretofore accepted policy of ap- 
pliance sales by utilities—will natur- 
ally result in drastic earning reduc- 
tions—if these policies are fair crit- 
erions of what we might expect as a 
general policy. 

After all, the subject of paramount 
importance is the impending status of 
utility securities, which, due to the 
pyramiding of holding and _inter- 
holding companies has made it very 
difficult for even technical investment 
counsels to analyze—much more the 
oidinary investor. 

Due to the tremendous growth and 
the increasing demands for public 








‘For the past several years Mr. Wisland 
has been vice-president of the Commerce 
Clearing House in charge of their Public 
Utility Department, a department to col- 
lect, digest, analyze and coédrdinate all of 
the state and federal court decisions and 
all of the state regulatory commission de- 
cisions dealing with all phases of public 
utilities — management, operation and 
finance. 
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By H. M. WISLAND 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


utility service, the ordinary local op- 
erating corporate structure did not 
suffice, the inevitable sequence being 
a more complex corporate machinery 


—the much publicized ‘Holding 
Companies”. Control of operating 
companies passed through, voting 


stock ownership to the Holding Com- 
panies, the function of which, through 
more technical management of ad- 
ministration, financing, fiscal ac- 
counting, construction and operation, 
purported to reduce materially oper- 
ating expenses and increase efficiency 
of service, thus increasing equity stock 
dividends—their principal source of 
income. 

The recent collapse of complex 
holding companies has brought to 
light the unfortunate plight of thou- 
sands of uninformed investors, who 
did not realize that in purchasing 
holding company debentures they 
were not purchasing mortgage bonds. 
It is elemental that no holding com- 
pany owns property—hence the only 
security it can pledge as security to 
its bonds or debentures is equity 
stock. The natural result of the ef- 
fect on the earning and dividends of 
these stocks must be reflected in the 
security of the debenture. 

The “boring in” attitude of the leg- 
islature, courts and commission, and 
the stricter enforcement of regulatory 
commissions on the subject of rates, 
as the basis of earnings, can but re- 
sult ultimately in a cleaner security, 
although the process may be painful 
and disturbing. 

Rates as the basis of earnings— 
earnings as the basis of dividends— 
and dividends as the basis of securi- 
ties, and the foundation of rate de- 
termination, established in 1898, is: 
“in valuing a utility for rate pur- 
poses, the underlying consideration 
must be the cost of replacement, less 
reasonable depreciation”. Thus, just 
what is meant by “depreciation”, 
“cost”, “fair value” and “fair return” 
are the issues which must be defin- 
itely clarified to simplify the analy- 

(Turn to page 90) 
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NEW JERSEY 


NE of the greatest divisional meet- 
O ings ever held in the New Jersey 
District took place at a noonday luncheon 
of the Newark club recently at the Elks 
Club with a record breaking attendance 
of five hundred Kiwanians from the eleven 
clubs comprising the Orange Mountain 
Division—Bloomfield, Caldwell-West Es- 
sex, East Orange, Irvington, Livingston, 
Montclair, Newark, North Newark, 
Orange-West Orange, South Orange- 
Maplewood, and West Hudson. 

In addition to District Governor Walter 
S. Morris, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Henry M. Cressman, Past District 
Governor S. Edgar Cole, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor William O. Ford, Past Lieutenant- 
Governors Cecil F. Lane and Samuel H. 
Libby, and numerous other distinguished 
Kiwanians and guests, the occasion was 
graced by the attendance of every one of 
the retiring presidents of the above clubs. 
Immediate Past District Governor Cress- 
man made a special trip from Egg Harbor 
City with Mrs. Cressman to attend the 
affair. 

Elmer F. Hopper, 1932 President of the 
Newark club, presided in his able manner, 
assisted by Kiwanians Henry S. Puder 
and John F. Sherman. 

The speaker of the day 
was the noted lecturer and 
radio man, Lowell Thomas. 
Mrs. Charlotte Geer, “The 
Dialist” of the Newark 
Evening Post, in a very 
delightful speech present- 
ed Mr. Thomas. He held 
his audience spellbound 
with wonder and admira- 
tion at the marvelous tales 
told in connection with his 
world wide travels. 

The retiring presidents 
were presented and sang, | 
“Out the window we must | 
go, we must go, we must 
go.” Retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor Lane of the Or- 
ange Mountain Division 
was presented with a pair 
of binoculars. Three books 
written by Mr. Thomas, 
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Richard Miller, first tenor of the Roxy 
Male Quartet, sang several selections and 
group singing was ably led by Harold 


Kistler, club song leader. 


INDIANA 


SCHOOL of Instruction for officers- 
A aiect of the eleven clubs of Division 
VI. of the Indiana District was held re- 
cently at the Greensburg Y. M. C. A. with 
the Kiwanis Club of Greensburg as host. 
District Governor Paul W. McKee, Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Luther M. 
Feeger, Past District Governors John J. 
Early and James Tom Arbuckle, District 
Secretary Wirth Gadbury and Past Dis- 
trict Secretary Karl K. Meyers were 
among the prominent Indiana Kiwanians 
present and contributed splendid messages. 
Paul Alexander, 1932 President of the 
Greensburg club, welcomed the visiting 
Kiwanians. Highly instructive in char- 
acter and enlightening were the discus- 
sions as to the duties of various com- 
mittees by Kiwanians. Following the 


series of talks, group conferences were 
held for presidents-elect, secretaries, and 
other club officers in which their duties 
were stressed. 

The conference was enlivened by group 
singing directed by Carl A. Grouleff. A 





Activities 


OPPO 





splendid chicken dinner was served and 
delightful music during the dinner hour 
contributed to the enjoyment of the meet- 
ing. The musicians were accorded appre- 
ciative applause. Invocation was _ pro- 
nounced by Rev. O. Tevis Martin. 

Arrangements for the event were in 
charge of a committee composed of Ki- 
wanians Herschel McCoy, Wallace Bren- 
nermen, Clifford Elder and Jasper Ben- 
nett. Lieutenant-Governor Walter B. Lowe 
presided. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE closing month of 1932 saw Kiwanis 

enthusiasm in the Pacific-Northwest 
District unabated. Most succesful Schools 
of Instruction were held in each of the 
ten divisions. Division I. Kiwanians met 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, with re- 
tiring Lieutenant-Governor Alexander T. 
Robson presiding. All present enjoyed the 
regular luncheon meeting of the Van- 
couver club at noon. Among the interest- 
ing talks in the afternoon sessions were 
those of Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Clinton S. Harley, retiring Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Robson, William P. Mac- 
Donald of Nanaimo, David Spencer, 
Charles Plant, H. B. MacLean and Nelson 
A. Harkness, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for Canada, of 
the host club. 

Retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor I. Wesley Ben- 
nett of Division II. met 
with the officers of that 
division at a session at the 
Gowman Hotel in Seattle, 
after participating in the 
regular meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Seattle. 
Lieutenant-Governor-Elect 
James M. Gilman assisted. 

Division III. officers met 
with the Auburn, Wash- 
ington, club for luncheon 
at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and then went into 
session under the direction 
of Acting Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ray K. Sonnemann, 
assisted by Lieutenant- 











Governor-Elect John P. 
Silknitter. A most in- 
teresting meeting of the 
secretaries was held under 





and autographed by him, — : 
hes é ‘ The Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, North Carolina, recently had as its guests at the 
prs giv we to Aberdeen ig House the newly-elected Governor of the Carolinas Dis- 
Kiwanians and a special trict, William H. Montgomery of Wilmington, Immediate Past District Governor 
gift of his book on India Herbert W. Hennig of Darlington, South Carolina, and the nine newly-elected 
‘ l t F. William Cappel- 





liex governors of the district. Front row, left to right: P 
was presented to Mrs. mean, Columbia, South Corcfina; Pas arog Bast Districe Governee Hennig; is- the supervision of harap 
: | : ins trict Governor ontgomery; 4 e mpbell, Newton, ° arolina. tar Warre Butler of 
Geer ; sara: “ Jenkins, Second row: G. Tracy Cunningham, Greensboro, North Carolina; Claude S. y Th . 
the club organist, ren- Chamberlain, Kinston, North Carolina; Noah ‘S:° Garrett, Ahoskie, North Carolina. Tacoma. e secretaries 


Last row: Hugh Aiken, Greenville, ‘South Carolina; Ral C. Barker, Durham, 
North Carolina; Prof. Ww. B. Crumpton, Lumberton, No: Carolina; Dr. Joseph 
R. Sevier, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


agreed to hold a contest 


dered a melodious pro- 
for prompt submission of 


gram on the grand organ, 
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Due to splendid cotperation on the part of Santa Monica, California, Kiwanians, a new Day Nursery 
has been completed in that city, where small children will be cared for while their mothers are em- 
ployed in the daytime. The nursery will accommodate from forty to fifty children. The Santa Monica 
clu contributed the lot on which the building has been erected, at a cost of $2,700. Many of the 
members interested in different building lines contributed their services in the erection of the building. 
The Santa Monica club will maintain a permanent interest in the success of the institution. 
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presided and Lieutenant-Governor-Elect 
Hal Holmes assisted. 

The conference of Division VI. at Spo- 
kane took up an entire day, except for 
the luncheon with Spokane Kiwanians at 
noon. Retiring Lieutenant-Governor Rob- 
ert N. Hamblen and his successor, How- 
ard W. Cooper conducted the events of 
the day. Past District Governor Alfred 
H. Syverson reported this as the best con- 
ference ever held in the division. Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Harley was 
an interested onlooker. Sessions were held 
at the Davenport Hotel. 

Owing to the tremendous distances in- 
volved in Division VII., two schools were 
scheduled. The first was held at Walla 
Walla, Washington, under the direction of 
retiring Lieutenant-Governor Loren F. 
Dumas. Luncheon was enjoyed with the 
local Kiwanians at the Marcus Whitman 


Hotel. Lieutenant-Governor-Elect Guy H. 
Johnson conducted the second meeting, 
held at Baker, Oregon. 





reports; to promote inter-club meetings 
between every club; the annual inter-club 
golf and field day; the divisional stunt at 
district conventions; and the annual pro- 
gram in each club under direction of the 
secretary. 

Beginning with a luncheon with the 
Kiwanis Club of Chehalis, Division IV. 
officers planned their new year activities 
under the direction of retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor Arthur S. Cory, assisted by his 
successor, Charles F. Rogers. Past Dis- 
trict Governor James P. Neal of Olympia 
installed the new lieutenant-governor. A 
talk by Fred Rounds feature of 
the conference. Past Lieutenant-Governor 
Fred M. Bond was present and contrib- 
uted helpful suggestions. The meeting 
was held at the Saint Helens Hotel. 


Immediate Past District Governor Har- 


was a 


The Capital District lovin 
at a recent meeting of 





- was rededicated to continued service by past presidents and members 
e Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. i 


This cup was acquired by the 








ley, who attended the Yakima School of 
Instruction for Division V., reported a 
most interesting meeting. A luncheon was 
provided by the Yakima club. Retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor Lyman J. Bunting 


men and true! The 





president-elect, president and 
California, since its inception are active in Kiwanis 
a record for continuous service. 


Washington club in February, 1923, and has since visited all of the clubs in the Capital District. 

Left to right: Past Presidents William S. Quinter, Claude W. Owen, Mark Lansburgh, James B. 

Edmunds and Edgar Morris, Rev. Simpson B. Daugherty, Immediate Past President Edwin F. Hill 

and Governor of the Capital District, Father Edward H. Roach, Past Presidents Claude H. Woodward, 

John J. Boobar and Harry G. Kimball, who is also a Past District Governor, and George H. Winslow, 

secretary emeritus of the Washington club. Past Presidents of the club not in the picture include 
Roe Fulkerson, Eugene G. Adams, Radford Moses, Leo F. Mullin and Merritt O. Chance. 

The largest School of Instruction for 
1933 officers was held in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, at the Evergreen Hotel, under the 
direction of retiring Lieutenant-Governor 
W. Arthur Steele. Every phase of Ki- 
wanis activity was covered by a qualified 
speaker. An evening banquet was staged 
by Vancouver Kiwanians and entertain- 
ment numbers preceded a splendid talk 
by Past District Governor Charles F. 
Walker. The meeting closed with the in- 
duction into office of Lieutenant-Governor 
Walter E, Potter by Past District Gov- 
ernor Walker. 

Retiring Lieutenant-Governor G. Clif- 
ford Knodell presided over the Division 
IX. school at Dallas, Oregon. Following 
the meeting, Lieutenant-Governor E. J. 
Page took charge of the division work. 
The proceedings started with the Dallas 
noon luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Division X. met in Medford, Oregon. A 


all = presidents of the Kiwanis 
ans fine crowd of interested Kiwanians assem- 


This certainly constitutes 
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bled for the luncheon with the Medford 
club. Retiring Lieutenant-Governor Wal- 
ter S. Chiene presided and_ installed 
the new Lieutenant-Governor, John H. 
Houston. 

The 1933 officers of the Pacific-North- 
west District have had every opportunity 
to become familiar with their duties and 
that district predicts an outstanding year 
in Kiwanis history. 


OHIO 


NE hundred Kiwanians of Division 
7 VIII. of the Ohio District, including 
thirty-five out-of-town guests, recently at- 
tended a meeting at the Park Hotel in 
Coshocton to honor retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor Fred C. Karr. Immediate Past 
District Goyernor John B. Wilkinson was 
in attendance and lauded Mr. Karr’s year 
of service. Past Lieutenant-Governors 
Paul F. Ebert, Ambrose A. Bowers and 
Clyde F. Barnes were also present and 
gave short talks. 

The banquet and entertainment, which 
nature of a surprise to retiring Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Karr. Kiwanians were 
present from Alliance, Dover, New Phila- 
delphia, Wooster and Millersburg. Ki- 
wanian John J. Dolan conducted the 
meeting and Kiwanian Reid Wilkin was 
in charge of group singing. 


MICHIGAN 


HE Officers’ Training School of the 
Tides District was held at the Post 
Tavern in Battle Creek, January 5, with 
the new District Governor, Judge Arthur 
E. Pierpont of Owosso, presiding. Assist- 
ant International Secretary George W. 
Kimball was in attendance and con- 
tributed helpful suggestions. 

The day’s program included addresses 
and talks by District Governor Pierpont, 
Immediate Past District Governor Ed- 
ward B. Flack, Past District Governor 





A large floral emblem was located at the foot of the approach to the State Highway Bridge across the 
Missouri through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Pierre, South Dakota, last year, which brought 


much favorable comment. 


A special committee of the Pierre club took care of the activity and also 


staged a Yard and Garden Contest in which there were more than fifty entries. Pierre Kiwanians offered 
a cash prize for the Contest and merchants of the city gave merchandise prizes to some of the winners. 


Claude A. Dock, District Secretary-Treas- 
urer Forney W. Clement, Dr. Harry B. 
Knapp, President Victor W. Thrall of the 
Battle Creek club and Viggo O. Nelson, 
a member of the Special International 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 

The outstanding feature of the day was 
the merging of the Officers’ Training 
School with the Battle Creek club for the 
regular noonday Kiwanis meeting when 
Dr. Frederick B. Fisher of Ann Arbor 
delivered an address. 

Mr. Clement of Ann Arbor, who has 
ably served as Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Michigan District for a number of 
years, has been selected as all-time secre- 
tary and has been appointed editor of the 
Michigan Builder, the official monthly pub- 
lication of the district. 

The Kiwanis Club of Detroit installed 


its new officers recently in the presence of 
the ladies as guests and with Past District 
Governor Dock conducting the meeting. 
The new officers are President Guy B. 
Hammond, Vice-President Owen S. Bacon, 
Secretary-Treasurer Roderick W. Maxwell 
and Directors Clark L. Burget, William 
S. Dowler, Ray L. Martin and Walter J. 
Ray. The retiring president was Wm. C. 
Sprau. While installation proceedings 
were in progress in the Detroit club, the 
first Kiwanis President, Donald A. Johns- 
ton; the first Kiwanian, Joseph G. Prance, 
and one of the first five Kiwanians, Harry 
A. Young, were engaged in installing the 
Central Detroit Kiwanis club officers. The 
new officers of this club are President 
Remley B. Weeks, Vice-President T. Mell 
Rinehart, Secretary Louis F. Lorentz and 
Treasurer Charles N. Maycock. 








annual Achievement cg sponsored by that club. An excellent program, including tal 





Onaga Co embers 


The Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York, was recently host to more than 425 farm boys and girls who are 4-H Club members. This was the sixth 








ks, music, an exhibition of archery, a moving picture show, and a 


football game, was arranged. The boys and girls were also served an excellent luncheon. 





® Hammonton, New Jersey, 
Active; Stages Minstrel Show 


The Kiwanis Club of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, is a very active one. The 
club recently gave a minstrel show for 
the benefit of the Under-Privileged Child 
fund. “Minstrel Ambassadors” was staged 
for two nights and over $160 was cleared. 
The entire cast consisted of local talent 
and the principal characters came from 
within the membership of the club. In- 
teresting specialties were also provided. 
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Club Activities 
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From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


held monthly and outstanding speakers 
were secured. In addition, the club also 
presented free of charge the picture on 
“The Life of George Washington” to 
school children of the city, both white and 
colored. 

The following excerpt is from a letter 
of commendation received by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the club, Charles I. 
Brown, from Representative Sol Bloom, 
Associate Director of the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the 
200th Anniversary of the Birth of George 











The Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Illinois, staged a “Mock Trial” and Kiwanians and their ladies were 


given a real treat the night of the trial. 


Decatur Kiwanians also received a lot of publicity as a 


result of this activity. 


Many complimentary comments were 
made by appreciative audiences and as a 
result of the show, Hammonton Kiwa- 
nians were brought closer together and 
greater interest was shown in club 
affairs. 

Last year the 10th anniversary of the 
Hammonton club was held in royal fash- 
ion. Over 200 Kiwanians, their ladies and 
guests enjoyed the dinner-dance and pro- 
gram. Kiwanians were present from the 
Kiwanis clubs of Egg Harbor City, Pit- 
man, Atlantic City, Ocean City, Bridge- 
ton and Jersey City. 

The Hammonton News has been very 
generous in giving space to disseminate 
the news of the activities of the club 
which has resulted in much good publicity 
for Hammonton Kiwanians. 


@ Greenville, Mississippi, 
Observes George Washington 
Bicentennial 


The Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, conducted a series of historical 
programs in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial, beginning in February and ending 
in November, 1932. The programs were 


Washington: “We have received for the 
annals of this Commission many programs 
and many beautiful and well written let- 
ters describing them, but gve are happy 
to report to you, Mr. Brown, that your 
club has earned the distinction of excelling 
all others.” 


The original of this letter was so much 
appreciated by Greenville Kiwanians that 
they had it suitably framed and placed in 
a prominent place in the club room. 

Secretary-Treasurer Brown writes that 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


the members were greatly benefited by 
having had the privilege of sharing in this 
national observance and that the general 
idea of the Commission was carried out 
in an instructive and highly satisfactory 
manner, 


@ Kingston, Ontario, Receives 
$7,000 from Annual Kiwanis 
Carnival 


The annual carnival of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kingston, Ontario, last fall was 
the most successful one the club has ever 
held. Capacity crowds were in attendance 
each night and the club grossed over 
$7,000. Expenses were all kept down to 
the minimum and members of the club 
coéperated in an admirable manner. 


@ Jasper, Texas, Interested in 
Canning Project 

Last year, the Kiwanis Club of Jasper, 
Texas, successfully brought to a conclu- 
sion a movement for canning vegetables 
and fruits for the use of schools in feed- 
ing children who otherwise would not have 
sufficient food during the winter months. 
As a result of this splendid activity, 1,800 
cans of food supplies were provided. This 
fine work was accomplished by getting the 
people of the surrounding country to do- 
nate surplus raw foods and having the 
ladies and members of the clubs and 
P. T. A. do the work necessary to the 
canning. 


@ Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario, 
Sponsors Draw; Nets Over 
$2,000 for Community Welfare 
and Relief 

The Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, To- 
ronto, Ontario, sponsored a draw for 
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The Kiwanis Club of Digby, Nova Scotia, sponsored a spl 


Princess Helene last year. 





Luncheon on the S. S. 


AiA Vv. 1 
The ladies were invited and a fine program was arranged. 
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Governor Philip LaFollette of the State of Wisconsin presented Washington Tree Planting Certificates 


to Boy 
Kiwanis Club of Madison, Wisconsin. 


community welfare and relief which took 
place in the late fall. The prizes were a 
Chevrolet car, a chesterfield suite and an 
electric refrigerator. The club netted 
over $2,000, which is to be used entirely 
for welfare work in the community. 


@ 4-H Club County Fair 
Sponsored by Anderson, Indiana 


Through the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Club of Anderson, Indiana, and the efforts 
of County Agricultural Agent L. Martin 
Busche and leaders and boys and girls 
of the 4-H Clubs, the county fair was 
revived in Madison County with the finest 
ever shown and record attend- 
ance for three days. About 800 boys and 
girls entered a total of 2,263 exhibits, rep- 
resenting products of field, garden and 
orchard, livestock, and domestic 
science, including sewing, baking, canning, 
food preparation and health. 


exhibits 


fine 


The Kiwanis club set up a general com- 
mittee with James R. Day as chairman. 
Special committees enlisted the codpera- 
of the directors of Killbuck Park 
and business and industrial enterprises 
of the county to provide the site, erect 
tents and pens for the exhibits and pre- 
pare the grounds for the comfort of vis- 
itors. County leaders, members of the 
Farm Bureau and members of the 4-H 
Clubs gave time to erection of quarters 
for livestock and other exhibits. 


tion 


The Madison County agricultural ap- 
propriation provided $2,000 to employ ex- 
pert judges and pay cash awards. The 
other expense of equipping the grounds 
was provided by Anderson Kiwanians 
through exposition concessions which oc- 
cupied two large tents. 

The Anderson club also provided addi- 
tional entertainment and recreational fea- 


Scouts who aided in planting 1,400 trees. 


This splendid activity was sponsored by the 


The ceremonies were held in the State Capitol last February. 


tures which included a county horseshoe 
pitching tournament, a 4-H Club baseball 
tournament, a bathing beauty contest, an 
exhibition by American Drum 
Corps, and park devices for children. In 
the additional entertainment 
features were provided by singing and 
other music by groups of 4-H Clubs of 
various communities of the county. 


Legion 


evenings 


The livestock parade and other exhibits 
rivalled in class the Indiana State Fair. 
Attendance daily was 4,000 to 5,000. More 
than 1,000 automobiles were parked in 
the protected areas during the evening 
entertainments. 
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The special Kiwanis feature was the 
first joint meeting of the three active 
Madison County clubs in a picnic dinner 
meeting attended by more than 200. The 
Alexandria and Elwood clubs transferred 
their regular meetings to join Anderson 
in the county gathering. Immediate 
Past District Governor Luther M. Feeger 
and Mrs. Feeger were guests of honor. 
Other clubs of the division were repre- 
sented. A splendid chicken dinner was 
served at park tables in a reserved sec- 
tion. Immediate Past District Governor 
and Mrs. Feeger arrived in time to view 
the exhibits of projects of the boys and 
girls and the industrial exposition and 
remained for the evening entertainment, 
which included the singers and orchestras 
from the Elwood and Alexandria 4-H 
Clubs. Immediate Past District Governor 
Feeger declared the fair one of the out- 
standing achievements of the Indiana Dis- 
trict in 1932. 

During the fair, the Anderson 
maintained headquarters in 
tion tent with telephone and other con- 
veniences. Boy Scouts served as order- 
lies. Killbuck Park is a beautiful wooded 
tract on Killbuck Creek, two miles north 
of Anderson. It is equipped with a fine 
swimming pool and conveniences for large 
picnic gatherings and provided ample 
space for all the exhibits and recreation. 
No admission was charged to the fair 
and automobile parking space was also 
free and protected. State traffic patrol- 
men The success of the fair 
prompted the Kiwanis Club of Anderson 
to indicate its purpose to continue the 
sponsorship of the county enterprise each 
year to further encourage the efforts of 
boys and girls engaged in 4-H Club proj- 
ects. It is also the purpose of the An- 
derson club to make the county Kiwanis 
meeting an annual gathering in connec- 
tion with the fair. 


club 
the exposi- 


assisted. 





The Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta, in order to raise money for its Children’s Home, organized 
an Indian Stampede and Field Day at the Edmonton Exhibition Grounds. Nearly 1,200 Indians from 
the Cree, Sioux and Stony Tribes camped on the gr ds in picturesq P The afternoon was 
spent in horse and running races and the Stampede, all the participants being full-blooded Indians. 
In the evening all tribes participated in an Indian Pow Wow. Left to right: Kiwanian Douglas A. 
Grout, Chairman of the Stampede Committee, was made Chief Rabbit of the Stony Indians; Kiwanian 
and Mayor Daniel K. Knott was named Chief Eaglerib of the Crees and Kiwanian Charles E. Garnett 
was made Chief Eagle of the same tribe. About 7,000 people paid admission and the Children’s Home 
will be greatly aided by this activity. 
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@ Scranton, Pennsylvania, Realizes 
$2,100 from Football Classic 


For the sixth consecutive year, the 
Bucknell University-Villanova College 
Football Game has been played in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis club of that city. The pro- 
ceeds from the recent game, approximate- 
ly $2,100, will be added to the club's 
Educational Fund. This event has come 
to be called by the editorial and sports 
writers the football classic of the An- 
thracite. Its promotion has done much 
to bring the name of Kiwanis prominently 
people of northeastern Penn- 
Every Kiwanian worked on 
the various committees. 


before the 
sylvania 


®@ Wooster, Ohio, Kiwanians 
Encourage Farm Youth 

The Kiwanis Club of Wooster, Ohio, 
has awarded medals to and banqueted 
820 farm boys and girls in Wayne County 


in the past six years. 

If one were to drop into the office of 
G. A. Dustman, County Farm Agent in 
Wayne County, and inquire why that 


county now leads all others in Ohio in 
4-H Club membership, the following story 
would be heard: 

t-H Club work was first organized in 
Wayne County in 1920. Membership grew 
slowly and the farm boys and girls re- 
ceived little encouragement. In 1927 the 
Kiwanis Club of Wooster became inter- 
ested in what these rural young folks 
between ten and twenty years of age were 
The Kiwanis club had an active 
Committee on Agriculture and this com- 
mittee visited the farm agent to see in 
what way it could encourage the farm 
boys and girls not only to enroll in 4-H 
work but complete the four years. 

The first year Wooster Kiwanians ban- 
queted 33 boys and girls. These 4-H 


doing. 














Kiwanis Club of 


the Pipestone club. 


District. At top: Kiwanis orchestra. 
Charles H 


Harried. At right: Kiwanis double quartet. 


J. Kmutson, M. Tedd ye Moselle M. 
Knudtson, Harold C 
Ashton, Charles H. 


©. EB. 








Both the Kiwanis orchestra and the Kiwanis double quartet of the 
Pipestone, Minnesota, were organized last year and are 
made up of experienced singers and musicians who are all members of 
They have appeared on Programs at numerous inter- 
club meetings and have met with much praise and bi 
were also on the program at the last convention of the 
In the picture are Louis H. Witt, 
R. L. Palmer, Ralph G. Hart, Merle W. Walradth, Walter H. Anderson, 
Maxson, Rollin S. Moore, ©. E. — Director; Karl 
In the picture are 
Hilliard, Albert Dahimeier, 
, Benjamin, Walter - Anderson, Oscar E. 
, Di ; Rollin S. Moore. 
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Consuls of foreign countries in Chicago who were recently guests of the Kiwanis Club of North 


Central, Chicago, Illinois. 
Turkey; 
of the Kiwanis club; 


ond row, left to right: 


E. G. Rosas, A 


A. Ferme, Italy; O. 


W. Allen, Paraguay. 


First row, left to right: 
G. Kolen Batovich, Jugoslavia; M. R. Weiler, France; Floyd 
entina; M.S. Galvarro, Bolivia; A. Kalvartis, Lithuania. 
Barrios, Guatemala; Dr. 
Smetanka, Czechoslovakia; G. Castruccio, Italy; R. Ross, British Empire; V. J. Dobal, 
Rear row, left to right: Dr. 
) ae es = Belgium; O. Bernts, 


T. Buynowski, Poland; Dr. Berthold Singer, 
H. Underwood, 1932 a 
Koliang Yih, China; J. F. 
Cuba; Fred 
J. M. Chavarri, Peru; R. Aveleyra, Mexico; Dr. 
Norway; J. Vennema, Netherlands; 


A. Fink, Argentina, and E. A. Forsberg, Finland. 


members had finished four years of work 
between 1923 and 1927. Each boy and girl 
received a handsome silver medal from the 
club. Many parents bought tickets and 
attended the banquet to see their boys 
and girls rewarded. This activity created 
a friendly relationship between town and 
country. 

The following year in 1928 with this 
added encouragement 37 boys and girls 
received medals. 
Interest became 
greater The 
banquet was held 
in the evening 
to. accommodate 
larger crowds 
desiring to at- 
tend. The farm 
agent, realizing 





ovations. They 
Ainnesota-Dakotas 


Robert 


what it meant to 4-H Club work in Wayne 
County, invited all of his 4-H advisors. 
In 1929, 42 boys and girls were awarded 
medals and in 1930 the number reached 
57. Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of 
the State University, was the speaker that 
year. The boys and girls furnished the 
entertainment. 


4-H enrollment in Wayne County 
doubled in 1930 from 250 to 500. In 
1931 the enrollment again doubled and 
reached 1,000. That year the club ban- 
queted 65 boys and girls and Wayne 
County ranked second in Ohio in enroll- 
ment. In 1932, the enrollment reached 


1,200, placing Wayne County at the top 
in the State, and last fall the Kiwanis 
Club of Wooster awarded medals to 86 
boys and girls, the largest class in six 
years. 
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Food received from the “Mountain of Food Show” at two leading theatres, sponsored by the 


Kiwanis Club of York, Pennsylvania, was turned over to the Salvation Army for a 
Adjutant Paul White of the Salvation Army, and a 


poor of the city on Thanksgiving Day. 


dinner given the 


member of the York club, is standing beside the food. 


For three years the club has purchased 
one of the 4-H baby beeves and served 
it at the banquet. “It is our biggest 
meeting of the year,’ said Professor 
Emerson W. Miller of Wooster College, 
1932 President of the Kiwanis club. Di- 
rector C. G. Williams of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
Wooster was the speaker 
meeting. 


at the last 


The encouragement given these boys and 
girls has been responsible for one of the 
most remarkable growths of 4-H Club 
work ever recorded in Ohio. Wayne 
County boys and girls look forward each 
year to this event as the climax to their 
four years of 4-H accomplishments in 
farm and home work. 


located at. 






@ Joplin, Missouri, Interested in 
Under-Privileged Children 


An under-privileged child program was 
financed and promoted jointly by the 
Kiwanis Club of Joplin, Missouri, and 
the Y. M. C. A. during the entire summer 
of 1932. The purposes of the program 
were to render a recreational and char- 
acter-building service to under-privileged 
boys of Joplin who were not members of 
the Y. M. C. A., enrich the Y. M. C. A. 
program, and educate Kiwanians on 
boys’ work through Y. M. C. A. re- 
sources. 

Industrial tours or hikes were made 
to eleven different industrial and social 
institutions of Joplin. Over 200 boys 
participated. Following hikes, the boys 
enjoyed a swim in the Y. M. C. A. pool. 
All day and overnight hikes were also 
arranged. It was found that regular 
baseball was very attractive to the boys, 
there being a total of 645 boys taking 
part in baseball at 21 different times. 
4-C clubs, clean speech, clean living, clean 
sports, and clean thought, were also or- 
ganized. Many boys were enrolled. 








A typical group of Wayne County 4-H Club members who have completed four years of farm and 
home projects and received medals at the annual Wooster Kiwanis banquet. All won county prizes 
and several State and national 4-H prizes. Three hundred and twenty of these farm boys and girls 
in Wayne County have now graduated and secured medals from the 
ooster Kiwanis club during the past six years. 




















In order to render a recreational and character-building service to under-privileged boys of Joplin 
who were not members of the Y. M. C. A., enrich the Y. M. C. A. program and educate Kiwanians 
on boys’ work through Y. M. C. A. resources, the Kiwanis Club of Joplin, Missouri, financed and 
promoted eo 4 a the Y. M. C. A. an Under-Privileged Child program during the entire summer 

° a 





This view shows boys on a tour of the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 





Whittling and Pioneer clubs were or- 
ganized among the Y. M. C. A. member- 
ship. The first club whittled various 
ornaments and the other club had a 
general program of self-governing ac- 
tivity. 

The leaders in charge of the boys 
worked untiringly and it is difficult to 
estimate the effect on individuals in work 
of this kind. Much good was accom- 
plished at very little cost. 


®@ Vallejo, California, 
Invites Kiwanians to Use Cabin 


Vallejo, California, Kiwanians have 
chartered a cabin with a long wharf on 
Carquinez Straits and are opening this 
cabin to all Kiwanians everywhere to use 
whenever they can at no cost to them. 
The only .requirement is that Kiwanians 
deposit their membership card when they 
receive the key from either the president 
or secretary of the club, or from the at- 
tendant at the bridge. Vallejo Kiwanians 
say, “All Kiwanians are welcome at any 
time. Bass fishing is good and there are 
some salmon.” 


























} 





Mrs. Elmer G. Erickson, assistant cashier of the Joliet Herald-News, accepts a $100 Free Milk Fund 


check from President Harry W. Osman of the Kiwanis Club of Joliet, Illinois, as Secretary-Treasurer 
Warren L. Kirby tells her the donation is being made from the club’s treasury at the suggestion of 


the board of directors. 


All Joliet is supporting the fund, which is supplying 1,600 undernourished 


public and parochial grade school children with a pint of milk a day each. 


® Saint Thomas, Ontario, Takes 
Active Part in Ontario Farm 
Products Week; Nets $235 


from Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Thomas, 
Ontario, took an active part in the On- 
tario Products Week, 
a cup for the best dressed window. 

Saint Thomas Kiwanians are also doing 
a splendid work in behalf of crippled 
children. The club recently held a mid- 
night show in aid of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic, and netted $235. 


Farm presenting 


@ Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Provides Playground for 
Community 


The Kiwanis Club of Philipsburg, Penn- 
syivania, sponsored the reconstruction of 
Cold Stream Dam, which is now finished, 
about 1,000 stumps being removed and a 
new spillway being built. Water is now 
in the dam and winter sports on the ice 
are the vogue. Philipsburg Kiwanians are 
proud of this splendid community project 
and next summer the dam and surround- 
ings will be further beautified. 


®@ Crosby, North Dakota, 
Proud of Kiwanis Club 


Being in the heart of the drouth area 
and not having had a paying crop since 
1928, in addition to the general depres- 
sion, has not discouraged Crosby, North 
Dakota, Kiwanians. They have a won- 
derful club, are doing fine work, and can 
point with pride to outstanding accom- 
plishments each year which have ma- 
terially aided the City of Crosby. 

For instance, a creamery which is very 
successful and draws trade for miles 
around was built and leased by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Crosby. There is a library 
which is a credit to any town, a dam 
which is being copied all over the State, 
a beach including a diving tower, bath 
houses, piers, etc. which is the play- 





ground for the entire county and the only 
one of its kind in the northwestern part 
of North Dakota, a nine hole golf course 
which is one of the best in the district, 
girl and boy scout camp sites and equip- 
ment, to say nothing of the club’s grav- 
elling five miles of road, stocking a river 
with fish, planting 4,000 trees, etc., all 
done and paid for through the activities 
of members of the club. 

Is it any wonder that Crosby, North 
Dakota, is proud of its Kiwanis club? 


®@ Millersburg, Ohio, Donates 
Dummy Policeman to School 

The Kiwanis Club of Millersburg, Ohio, 
bought a dummy policeman for the pro- 
tection of school children and donated it 
to the school at Millersburg. 
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® Colville, Washington, 
Sponsors Stone Marker 


One day last fall, way up in the north- 
east corner of the State of Washington, 
just a little south of the border from 
British Columbia, the Kiwanis Club of 
Colville, Washington, arranged for the 
dedication of a granite monument to mark 
the site of old Fort Colville. More than 
six hundred people were present. T. Neal 
Ledgerwood, 1932 President of the club, 
presided at this dedication, and it was a 
happy chance that found him president 
of the club upon this occasion, for he is 
the son of a pioneer family of the Co- 
lumbia and Colville valleys. N. W. Dur- 
ham, Editor of the Spokesman-Review, 
told of more than a century of thrilling 
Northwest history and of the various 
events that led up to this occasion. 

In the early days this spot was a col- 
lection of a few rude buildings surrounded 
by a stockade, but it was the most im- 
portant trading post and center of civil- 
ization in all that vast inland empire. On 
the maps of one hundred years ago there 
appeared no Seattle, no Tacoma, and no 
Portland, but there was a Fort Colville. 
A few acres had been cleared and a farm 
started by a thrifty Scotchman, Archibald 
McDonald, chief Hudson’s Bay Company 
factor at the post. In 1853, Isaac I. 
Stevens, first territorial governor of the 
State of Washington, went there, and 
George B. McClellan, who later became 
commander of the Union Army in the 
Civil War, met Governor Stevens at the 
fort. In 1890, Mrs. widow of 
the General George A. 
killed in the 


years 


Custer, 
Custer who had 
Custer Mas- 
sacre visited the 
post, and when she was there the remains 
of the once proud trading post were be- 
ing occupied by Randall MacDonald, son 
of Angus MacDonald. He had roamed all 
over the world, but had finally come home 
to spend the last of his days in the wooded 


been famous 


some previous, 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Melbourne, Florida, conceived the idea of a parade as an advertise- 


ment to bring out attendance to the 
immediately succeeding election. 

of a bet in the 

wheelbarro 


lar luncheon of the club, anticipating poor attendance on the 
iwanian I. K. Hicks, the one holding the flag, is the winner 
last election, having bet with Kiwanian C. H. McNulty, the one 
w, that Dave Sholtz would win the election for Governor of the State o 

Howey. The result was a good attendance. 


ropelling the 
Florida over 
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Over 600 people attended the dedication of the 
granite monument which marks the site of old 
Fort Colville, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Colville, Washington. Colville Kiwanians also 
sponsored the erection of this marker and ar- 
ranged for a picnic after the dedication. 


amphitheatre between the mountains and 
the Columbia River. 

The most interesting character of the 
dedication was Duncan McDonald, 83, 
son of Angus McDonald and a nephew 
of Archibald McDonald, last Hudson’s 
Bay Company trader to occupy the old 
fort, and he came on the special invita- 
tion of the Kiwanis club. His memories 
went back to about 1856. 

After the dedication, the Kiwanis club 
arranged for a picnic and several pioneers 
spoke, including C. R. McMillan, who 
came to the valley in 1884. Frank Habein, 
W. L. Sax and Mrs. Carrie P. Donley, 
who was one of the pioneer school teach- 
ers of eastern Washington, gave short 
talks. Charles Brown, another old-timer, 
was also introduced. 

The Kiwanis club sponsored the idea for 
the monument and carried on through 
with the dedication. Those who made 
this monument possible included the 
Washington Historical Society, which paid 
for the marker; the Washington Water 
Power Company, which donated the site; 
the Colville Monument Works, which 
placed the stone, and the Kiwanis club, 
which provided the base for the stone. 


®@ Morgantown, West Virginia, 
Supports Dental Clinic 


A school dental clinic, providing for 
free dental care of school children unable 
to pay for it, is one of the rapidly grow- 
ing recent projects of the Morgantown, 
West Virginia, Kiwanis club in _ co- 
operation with the Monongalia Dental As- 
sociation and the school system of the 
district. 

The clinic was only started last April 
but already there have been more than 
700 names of children on the lists of those 
needing and deserving such care. 

Definite ideas for the clinic started 
when, with the coming of a new school 
superintendent, ways were sought to de- 
crease the amount of mouth disorder 
among school children and the consequent 
absence from school. A dental hygienist 


was doing her part in examining all the 
children and 


recommending treatment 








where it was needed but many of the chil- 
dren could not afford to pay the dentist 
bills they would have to incur. Emer- 
gency cases were referred to some den- 
tists at half price, or often no price at 
all, but this did not help the great num- 
ber who needed aid badly but still could 
not be considered as emergencies. 

A dentist was consulted, and through 
him other dentists were secured to work 
on the plan. Money and community back- 
ing were needed and here the Morgantown 
club acted in its fullest capacity. 

Under the present arrangement, the 
dental hygienist in the course of a year’s 
work examines the mouths of 3,500 chil- 
dren and reports to their parents the con- 
dition existing and the need of treatment, 
if any. Included with the report blank 
is another blank to be returned to the 
teacher, and by the teacher to the ex- 
aminer, if the parents cannot afford to 
have the work done and want the child 
to go to the clinic. On the mornings of 
two days a week, the children come or 
are brought to one of the central school 
buildings, where they receive treatment 
free of charge. 

All of the sixteen dentists of the city 
are codperating in the plan. Each takes 
his turn in contributing a morning of 
work in the clinic. He brings most of 
his own equipment and does all the work, 
assisted by the dental hygienist. One of 
the rooms of the school has been equipped 
as a dentist’s office, with a chair, drill 
and cabinets containing what equipment 
the clinic has received so far. The cabi- 
nets were made by some of the school 
children. 

The Kiwanis club is doing its part in 
improving the equipment, with the pur- 
chase of especially needed pieces from 
time to time. Most of the Kiwanis help, 
however, goes to pay for tooth-filling ma- 
terial, and other necessities used in the 
cases. 

An annual Kiwanis minstrel produced 
by the club, and made up largely of talent 
within the club, furnishes most of the 
funds for this and other child welfare 
projects. The show has grown to great 
size in the community. A crowded theater 
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of 1,400 witnessed the presentation last 
year. 

The value of the clinic lies in the fact 
that it treats children in the transition 
stage from deciduous to permanent teeth. 
Attempts are made to give the treatment 
in as instructive a way as possible. Not 
all the work is done at one session of the 
clinic. The child is asked to come to the 
clinic over a period of a month or two, 
and in this way becomes accustomed to 
the work, in many cases realizing its value. 
Talks are made by the dentists to the chil- 
dren on the value of their teeth. Inspec- 
tion at these intervals is also helpful in 
developing clean, sound mouths among 
the under-privileged children. 

Through the efforts of Morgantown Ki- 
wanis, this clinic bids fair to become an 
important and beneficial work in the com- 
munity. 


@ Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Interested in Day Nursery 


The day nursery of the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint John, New Brunswick, which 
has been operating in that city for some 
time, is continuing its fine work. A num- 
ber of children are being supplied with 
hot mid-day meals. 


®@ Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Holds Annual Apple Day; 
Visits Rural Schools 

The Kiwanis Club of Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, recently held its annual apple day 
and the sum of $253 was raised for Under- 
Privileged Child work. Apples were sold 
from house to house and on the principal 
street corners. 

All rural schools within a twenty-five 
mile area were again visited by Medicine 
Hat Kiwanians. Sports equipment, books, 
magazines and candies were presented to 
each pupil. Splendid talks were given by 
club members on Canadian history and on 
Kiwanis activities. This fine work has 


now become one of the major activities 
of the club. 





Mrs. Thelma Stoner and a group of under-privileged children in the school room which has been 
outfitted as a dentist’s office for the clinic supported by Morgantown, West Virginia, Kiwanians. The 
clinic, in which the city’s sixteen dentists codperate with the school system and 
the Kiwanis club, was started last year. 
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N unique tribute was paid to 
A Charles W. Lindsay when the Ki- 
wanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, made 
him an honorary member, an honor he 
shares along with the Prince of Wales, 
as a recognition of his services to many 
institutions and organizations in that city 
that are devoted to the welfare of the 
sick, the poor and the under-privileged 
children, The presentation of an illumi- 
nated parchment was made by Douglas 
Bremner, a past president of the club, 
in appreciation of his services, as ex- 
pressed by President Fred McCracken. 
His philanthropy has greatly aided the 
Montreal General Hospital, the Verdun 
Protestant Hospital, the Mackay Insti- 
tute, the Grace Dart Home, the Boys’ 
Home of Montreal, the Griffintown Club, 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, the Montreal Convalescent Home, 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Federated 
Charities, McGill University, Nazareth In- 
stitute for the Blind, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., the Notre Dame Hospital, 
Boy Scout Association, the Shawbridge 
Boys’ Farm and Training School, and 
many others. The Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
treal has worked for years on behalf of 
these various institutions, and Mr. Lind- 
say, in receiving the honor, said he was 
pleased to be associated and to codperate 
with the Kiwanis club in its work. 


— 


Los Angeles newspapers recently car- 
ried a cartoon on behalf of traffic safety 
with a slogan, “Drive with Care When 
Children Are There,” and it was signed 
by “B. Careful.” There also appeared 
a “slow” traffic sign by the courtesy of 
the Huntington Park Kiwanis club. 


—@-- 


At the Ohio District Convention held 
in Cincinnati an Old Timers’ dinner was 
held, presided over by our old friend, 
Dan Miller, who runs a business school 
there. President Endicott gave a brief 
address on the occasion, which everybody 
claimed to be a classical gem. 


— 


HE Daily News of Cumberland, Mary- 

land, recently used as the leading edi- 
torial most of the article by Senator 
James Couzens which appeared in the 
December issue of Tue Kiwanis Maca- 
zine. Kiwanis clubs everywhere will find 
that many of the articles in the maga- 
zine either in their entirety or extracts 
of them will be welcomed by their local 
newspapers. Sending us a copy of the 
Cumberland Daily News, Findley C. Hen- 
drickson of Cumberland, a past lieu- 
tenant-governor of the district, wrote: 
“I enclose another evidence of how mat- 
ters of serious import are copied from 
Tue Kiwanis Macazrne. I have long in- 
clined to the view that our organization, 
through careful selection of personnel and 
a like care exercised throughout all its 
activities, has the right of leadership in 
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many things and in no domain more than 
in augmenting a sound public opinion on 
public questions.” 


—— 

In a recent address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Oakland, California, Kiwanian 
Warner R. Powers gave a talk in which 
he said, that recently he saw a short series 
of names of extinct animals, or nearly 
extinct and listed with the great auk and 
others was an “honest public servant.” 
He emphasized the need for Kiwanians 
to bend every effort to build for better 
citizenship, observation of law and order 
and a fundamental spirit of justice. He 
said the greatest want of the world is 
the want of men who will not be bought 
or sold, “Men who will stand for their 
rights though the heavens fall.” 


—o— 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico, there was 
recently held a joint meeting of the Ki- 
wanis and Lions clubs on the occasion of 
showing the Kiwanis  under-privileged 
child film, which by the way, is being 
routed to a great many clubs, to their 
great interest. These two clubs are 
coéperating and are accomplishing a very 
wonderful under-privileged child work in 
that community, Our old friend General 
Robinson of Albuquerque was at the head 
table, also President Anniga. 

=o 

The new president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lafayette, Indiana, George Byers, 
spent a number of years in China, can 
handle chopsticks expertly and he speaks 
Chinese. We doubt if any of that had 
anything to do with qualifying him for 
the office of president but at least it 
should come in handy when he introduces 
speakers from the “Celestial Republic.” 


—©— 


The Lafontaine Hotel in Huntington, 
Indiana, has something no other hotel can 
have—pictures of two of its own citizens, 
one a Past International President of 
Rotary and the other the picture of Presi- 
dent Endicott of Kiwanis International. 

£Siiin 

At the last meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council in Chicago at one of the 
evening dinners when International Trus- 
tee Perkinson of Petersburg, Virginia, 
was chairman of some informal entertain- 
ment he introduced President Endicott as 
Hoover, Alexander Wiley of Chippewa 
Falls, District Governor of Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and International Trustee Ed van 
Diest of Colorado Springs as President 
Rubio of Mexico, and the latter delivered 
a wonderful toast in perfectly good Span- 
ish, to the amazement of the members of 
the Council. 

There were two Walter Morris's intro- 
duced, the district governors of Texas- 


es 





Oklahoma and New Jersey, two Parkers— 
the International Secretary and the dis- 
trict governor from Georgia. 

Doc Milam, District Governor of Flor- 
ida, was introduced as the “Primo Car- 
nera” of Kiwanis—with his six feet four. 


snails 


To Carl Lueders, a Kiwanian who has 
held all kinds of offices with the Kiwanis 
Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, goes the 
credit for a remarkable ten and one-half 
year record of attendance. He was check- 
ing up recently on the time he gave to 
Kiwanis and he found that in that period 
of a little better than ten years he had 
given the equivalent of one year’s time, 
figuring an eight-hour day, six days in 
the week. He attended a total of 1,258 
meetings amounting to 3,113 hours. He 
listed 546 regular meetings, 122 additional 
meetings, 80 All Chicago monthly meet- 
ings, 186 Board of Directors meetings, 
150 special meetings of committees, 25 
All Chicago special committee and execu- 
tive meetings, 10 divisional meetings, 20 
officers’ training meetings, 13 district 
committee and trustee meetings, 11 Inter- 
national and district annual conventions 
(four days each) and 30 evening affairs. 

This does not include the time or energy 
spent at his home or during the day 
thinking of Kiwanis and planning meet- 
ings. Last year he served as district 
trustee and past president of his club, 
vice-chairman of All Chicago Kiwanis 
clubs, chairman of the District Speakers 
Bureau and Programs. 

In sending us this information he wrote 
“Now there must be others who have 
records that beat mine. Let’s know about 
them.” 

All right Kiwanians, what say you? 


a an 


Kiwanian Fred Baker of Seattle, who 
writes regarding the work that club is 
doing on behalf of homeless transient men 
and boys who are wandering into Seattle 
during this period of economic stress, 
adds this: “Perhaps we are a long way 
from the center of things out here in the 
Pacific Northwest and perhaps we are 
liable to be too critical of many things, 
but you would be pleased indeed to hear 
of the many, many favorable comments 
regarding our magazine, particularly this 
past year. Whoever is responsible is cer- 
tainly deserving of profuse congratula- 
tions. 

“But the main thing is, we who are 
standing by Kiwanis, and we are legion, 
are finding increased opportunities for 
service and—most important of all we 
seem to be accepting those opportunities 
and making the most of them.” 


—o— 


Thomas Gilmore, world’s oldest member 
of Kiwanis, recently celebrated his 101st 
birthday at Macomb, Illinois. Mr. Gil- 
more, who is known as “Uncle Tommy,” 
was honored by a banquet. 
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Georgia newspaper men want to build 


a “Georgia White House” for President- 
Elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. Jack J. 
Williams, President of the Georgia Press 
Association and Editor of the Waycross 
Journal-Herald, and also a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Waycross, announced 
recently a movement sponsored by news- 
paper men to erect such a structure at 
Warm Springs, Roosevelt’s retreat. Kiwa- 
nian Williams was also winner of the 
A. G. Miller medal for being the citizen 
of Waycross who has rendered the most 
outstanding service to his community dur- 
ing the past year. 

District Secretary James B. Harley, 
also of the Waycross club, was the 1932 
winner of the Baynard Knight Loving 
Cup for being the member of the Way- 
cross Kiwanis club who rendered the most 
outstanding service to his community dur- 
ing that year. 


o 


Over at Anderson, South Carolina, the 
Anderson Independent is running a series 
of articles entitled, “When I Was Twenty- 
one,” with a sub-title, “Little Journeys 
with Outstanding Citizens.” Recently the 
paper carried a story concerning the 
activities of J. W. Fletcher, Superin- 
tendent of the Blue Ridge Railroad, who 
is still following what he calls his hobby 
of railroading. Jim served as president 
of the club last year. 

After graduation from the University 
of Tennessee he immediately took up his 
life work in railroad construction, in fact 
in 1894 the statement was made that he 
made the first survey for the Hoover Dam 
site. He told some interesting episodes 
of life in that wild country. When he 
started out, he said, the heaviest freight 
engine weighed 90,000 pounds. At the 
present time he is using a freight engine 
weighing 400,000 pounds. In the early 
days there were no traffic signals and on 
many roads no telegraph lines. At the 
present time he says they can tell within 
a mile where all trains are at all times. 
“The one thing that a civil engineer must 


have,” he declared, “is common_horse- 
sense.” 

eo 
Kiwanian George M. Frey of the 


Schenectady, New York, club was recently 
elected to the office of President of the 
New York State Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 


-@ 


The Kiwanis Club of Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, has among its membership a very 
busy man who finds time always to attend 
his club luncheon in the person of Brig.- 
General J. S. Stewart, C.M.G., D.S.O., the 
popular member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, Since joining the club Jack has 
never missed a meeting and never misses 
an opportunity to do his bit. 

Lethbridge is also proud of Dr. Leslie 
T. Allen, who in addition to being Presi- 
dent of the Alberta Dental Association 
has recently been elected to the high 
office of President of the Dominion Dental 
Council. 

Two other members of the club, Past 
Lieutenant-Governor David H. Elton, 


K.C., and William L. McKenzie, are 
Aldermen on the City Council and headed 
the poll at the last election. 


o 


John K. (Kiwanis) Watkins, who 
served last year as Governor of the Ala- 
bama District, was recently honored by 
his fellow club members at a meeting of 
his club at Opelika, Alabama. Among 
those who spoke of the good work of 
Kiwanian Watkins were District Gover- 
nor John E. Lewis of Selma, Past Dis- 
trict Governor H. Frank Williamson of 
Anniston, Kiwanians P. O. Davis, L. N. 
Duncan and Lieutenant-Governor Paul 
Irvine of Auburn, Dr. Thomas Bowen 
Hill of the Montgomery club, George M. 
Grant of the Troy club and President 
Thomas Samford of the Opelika Rotary 
club. 

C. H. Bedingfield, the club wit, said 
that the Opelika club had failed only in 
one objective—to get John K. married. 


oo 


Lou F. Goette of Eustis, Florida, was 
present at a Kiwanis meeting in Lees- 
burg, appearing on two crutches with his 
right leg in a plaster cast, in order to 
make up a session that he had missed at 
his home club. He has a 100 per cent 
record for seven years, and though ill 
for four weeks, he has been able to main- 
tain this record throughout his recent ac- 
cident. Lou is a young chap of about 
65 summers and never misses an _ inter- 
club divisional meeting. Arch W. Don- 
aldson, Secretary of the Titusville club, 
completed a 100 per cent record for eight 
years. He has not missed a meeting since 
his club was organized. 


o 


The secretary of the Malone, New York, 
club reports that he has loaned members 
various copies of The Kiwanis Magazine 
and these have not been returned. It is 
a good idea for the club secretary to save 
up the year’s issues or at least at the 
end of the year get a fresh set from Inter- 
national Headquarters and have them 
sewed together and bound for a perma- 
nent file. This can be handled by one of 
your local printers. 


~~ 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary, the program being in charge of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 
Charter members, some of whom are no 
longer active in the club, were special 
guests at this birthday party, and reminis- 
cences of the early days of the club were 
read by W. C. Springgate, who delved 
into the records of the first secretary of 
the club which were very carefully pre- 
served, and these he presented to the 
club. 

Here’s a good idea for other clubs to re- 
interest former members. 


-~ 


John C. Cooper, Jr., of the Kiwanis 
Club of Jacksonville, Florida, has been 
appointed as a permanent member of the 
American delegation on the International 
Technical Committee of Aerial Legal 
Experts. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, 
has sent us some interesting squibs about 
some of its prominent members: “Presi- 
dent Worth Allen is chairman of the State 
Public Utilities Commission. He came to 
us from Greeley, where he served as presi- 
dent several years ago. 


“G. J. Rollandet is Consul of the 
Netherlands. Jack served as _ District 
Secretary for two years. 

“Coloman Jonas is Royal Hungary 


Vice-Consul and has supervision of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming and Utah.” 
* 


We have just received an interesting 
letter from A. E. Parker, Secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, concerning Colonel W. H. Meighen, 
Warden of the Manitoba Penitentiary and 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Win- 
nipeg. The club recently received a let- 
ter from someone in England, compli- 
menting the club on having in its mem- 
bership a man of such a high type as 
Colonel Meighen. This person learned 
about him from an ex-inmate of the peni- 
tentiary, a friend of theirs and a recent 
guest. This person wrote: 

“It was indeed gratifying to learn from 
our friend of the courtesy and considera- 
tion extended by the authorities at Stony 
Mountain. We are glad to be acquainted 
with the fact that Colonel Meighen’s pol- 
icy was to advise and befriend inmates 
and in addition, to foster movements to 
bring about their release before the ex- 
piration of their respective sentences. We 
understand that Warden Meighen is a 
member of your club and we feel that we 
can do nothing better than to ask you, 
Mr. Secretary, to read this at your regu- 
lar weekly luncheon, thereby conveying 
not only our appreciation but also that 
of our friend. 

“As members of the general public, it 
is gratifying to realize the friendly rela- 
tionship of officers and inmates of a penal 
institution and it would seem that Colonel 
Meighen and the penitentiary in your 
province are first class examples of per- 
fect and impartial administration of 
justice. 

“Doubtless Colonel Meighen is a worthy 
member of the Kiwanis club, to whom we 
send our compliments and best wishes.” 

o 

From Winnipeg, Manitoba, comes word 
that T. J. Harrison was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Seed Growers Association, and 
Paul Bardal was elected president of the 
Manitoba Funeral Directors Association. 


What Is There Here? 


What is there here, in this My Town, 
To bring me riches and renown? 
What is there here to bring success, 
What guarantee of happiness? 

What does my Home Town offer me? 
Iet’s add the offers up and see. 


What is there here? It would appear, 

Most certainly, that J am here. 

Shucks—there’s the answer, don’t you see, 

It is entirely up to me. 

My Town, like Home Towns everywhere, 

Gives back ten-fold what I put there. 
—Grady, Duturn. 





If you would like to know law, read the ad on Page 93. 
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The Vagrant Adolescent 
(From page 53) 


and are frequently picked up by the 
police and are admonished to leave 
town at once or spend thirty days in 
jail, a customary sentence imposed on 
loiterers. The jungle population com- 
pletely changes every two or three 
days. 

Your Committee believes that the 
above description correctly sets forth 
a tragic situation facing the future 
manhood of America, and the question 
that naturally presents itself is: What 
can Kiwanis do to correct this menace? 
Your Committee, after some study, 
presents suggestions for a program in 
which Kiwanians can actively engage. 
As the problem is nation wide, there- 
fore, any program to solve it, must 
be nation wide. Your Committee be- 
lieves that a problem of this mag- 
nitude requires the coéperation of the 
governors of every state in the Union 
in conjunction with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We believe that every Ki- 
wanian should attempt to give as 
much publicity to this appalling situa- 
tion as it is possible for him to do. 
We further believe that the Kiwanis 
clubs should do all they can to codrdi- 
nate the social agencies in their com- 
munities in an effort to adopt a pro- 
gram agreed upon by the agencies that 
are going to be expected to do the 
work with the transient youth. When 
such a program has been adopted, it 
should be presented to the governor 
of the state with the request that the 
state undertake to carry out the pro- 
gram, using the trained personnel of 
the social agencies to the extent of 
their facilities and supplying the 
finances necessary. 


A Challenge to the Teacher 


Give me a man who can analyze life; 

Can detect a main issue; can sense a 
pure fact; 

Who, in a petty, calumnious strife, 

Will discern the plain truth and then 
fearlessly act. 


Give me a man who courageously stands 

Unafraid of the critical, riotous crowd; 

Firmly opposing its foolish demands ; 

When attacked, not dismayed; when de- 
feated, not bowed. 


Give me a man who keeps calm in a storm; 
Who maintains a king’s poise, while the 
rabble goes mad; 
Studies the skies; through the cloud, sees 
the form 
Of God's rainbow; proclaims a new day, 
fair and glad. 
O. E. Pores, 
Superintendent of Schools 
and Member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ravenna, Ohio. 


Current Affairs Radio 
Programs 


Announcement has been received from 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education to the effect that timely 
subjects such as War Debts, Unemploy- 
ment Relief, Taxation, Administrative 
Economy, the Gold Standard, Agricul- 
tural Relief, Over-production and Tariff 
Policies, will be among the subjects to 
be covered by the Economics Program of 
this council. N. B. C. national hook-up, 
every Saturday, 8:30 to 9:00 P. M.,, 
Eastern time. 

A series of programs on “You and Your 
Government,” given under the auspices of 
the Committee of Civic Education by 
radio of the above council and the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association will 
continue to be broadcast on Tuesday eve- 
ning from 8:00 to 8:30 P. M. over the 
blue net-work of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 





Recent Trends in Utility 


Legislation and Regulation 
(From page 78) 


sis of utility securities in general, and 
holding company securities in parti- 
cular. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
vestors in any form of utility securi- 
ties, it would be more desirable if 
rates were always fixed on the “his- 
torical cost” or original cost of prop- 
erty basis, as this would obviate the 
uncertainty which accompanies a fluc- 
tuating rate basis. The contention in 
recent years on the part of utility 
executives that “reproduction” or 
present-day values should be _ the 
basis of rate determination, is now 
recognized by consumer, producer 
and commission as the most inequit- 
able basis. Commissions generally 
agree on the “original cost basis’. If 
the downward trend in prices of the 
past two years continues, and spreads 
to all utility construction costs, some 
downward revision of permitted earn- 
ings may equitably be expected. 

Historical cost as a rate basis and 
reproduction costs as a security basis, 
with the wide fluctuations of price 
tendencies, has resulted in confusion 
in the determination of security val- 
ues, especially when unwarranted 
property value “write-ups” have been 
arbitrarily made. 

It is elementary that capital costs 
of any particular property vary from 
year to year as the conditions of the 
money market make the fluctuation of 
securities more or less difficult. The 
logical conclusion is that impending 
consistency and uniformity of rate 
and security foundations will result 
generally in the strengthening of util- 
ity credit and utility securities. 
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Monument to Peace 
(From page 61) 


given into the custody of Major Her- 
bert Knight, superintendent of the 
Waterton Lakes Park, for preserva- 
tion there. 

The latter presentation was at 
Waterton where we stood, Canadians 
and Americans together, at the Cana- 
dian end of the international lake. 
The carved mountains of the Ameri- 
can shore formed a towering and 
glorious background. Canon S. H. 
Middleton of Cardston in Alberta, 
who had aided so much in formulating 
the idea of the international park, 
assisted in the ceremonies, in both 
countries, as did Director Albright 
and other citizens and officials. 

As the years pass the appreciation 
of this area as the especial dwelling 
place of the spirit of international 
good will and peace will grow and 
become ever more profoundly vibrant 
with power. 

To complete the round of that 
beneficent influence, one more thing 
can be done. By agreement Canada 
and the United States should totally 
obliterate, for the space of those three 
months of each year when the na- 
tional parks are open to travel, that 
short stretch of international boun- 
dary existing within the confines of 
the international park. For that brief 
time both countries can move their 
customs and immigration activities to 
the exterior limits of the park, each 
within its own territory. But within 
the area itself no boundary should 
separate and nothing not necessary to 
order and safety should interfere with 
the complete reign of international 
peace and good will, without any dis- 
tinction of country. I expect to see 
that vision also fulfilled. 


——EE_ 


Boys and Girls Work 


(From page 60) 


mately half a million vagrant adoles- 
cents are wandering about the United 
States today. Boys and girls, who 
have been deprived of their place in 
the home because of the terrific eco- 
nomic stress, are now hitch-hiking or 
riding the rods from city to city, only 
to find the stern hand of the law 
forcing them on their aimless journey. 
If Kiwanians could rally to this prob- 
lem with a specific program of getting 
these adolescents back to school or re- 
lieving unemployment among boys and 
girls of suitable age, or providing lo- 
cal high school scholarships or neces- 
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sary funds to keep the most needy in 
school, or provide adequate educa- 
tional extension opportunities through 
the night schools, continuation schools, 
or vocational schools, Kiwanis would 
justify its existence by these activ- 
ities alone. 

10. Social Survey of Youth—In 
order to meet these problems the com- 
munity should make a survey of 
youth. The actual conditions now ex- 
isting should be ascertained and a 
continuing program should be started 
which is worthy of the Kiwanis spirit. 
The Committee on Boys and Girls is 
preparing a manual, with suggestions 
for individual communities. Corre- 
spondence is invited, and every effort 
will be made to furnish specific help 
for clubs and communities in order to 
carry on a continuing program among 
the most unfortunate group of chil- 
dren that has lived within the memory 
of man—that group of boys and girls 
who were born to be children when 
the world was torn asunder by polit- 
ical, social, economic, and moral disas- 
ters. 


Keeping Your Health 
(From page 76) 

teries. Kidney disorders (Bright’s 
disease) and arteriosclerosis (harden- 
ing of the arteries) are frequent of- 
fenders in this classification. When 
such conditions become chronic or per- 
manent, the excessive demand placed 
upon the heart eventually leads to a 
depletion of its reserve power, the 
muscle becomes fatigued, and any un- 
usual strain leads to decompensation 
of the heart, or heart failure. 

The third factor—inadequate supply 
of blood to the heart muscle itself— 
results in a train of symptoms which 
causes suffering of an agonizing na- 
ture. The heart muscle receives its 
nourishment through the coronary ar- 
teries which spring from the begin- 
ning of the aorta and curl back to 
bury themselves within the muscular 
tissue of the heart itself. When these 
arteries become hardened and inelas- 
tic, or if they are partially or wholly 
obstructed by blood clots or tumor- 
like growths within them, the blood 
supply and nutrition to the heart 
muscle becomes seriously impaired. 
Whenever a muscle suffers from such 
a defect, pain results; when the 
muscles of the heart are so affected, 
the symptom complexes are produced 
which are known as angina pectoris 
and coronary sclerosis. The pain is 
so excruciating and devastating in its 
intensity, that death would indeed be 
a welcome relief; and sudden and in- 
explicable death is a frequent ending 
to this dreaded condition. Have you 
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noted the increasing frequency with 
which angina pectoris and coronary 
sclerosis have been reported by news- 
papers in recent years as the causes 
of death of prominent persons? 

While premature and sudden deaths 
occur from complete heart failure, 
varying degrees of disability, from 
partial to complete, result from in- 
complete heart failure. The person 
who is invalided need not lose hope; 
unless his condition is far advanced 
there should be something useful for 
him to do. However, he should not 
guess about his abilities; he should 
definitely KNOW what and how much 
he can do. 
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The former attitude of the medical 
profession toward the patient with 
heart trouble has undergone consider- 
able change. No longer is it consid- 
ered necessary for such a person to 
give up everything and be an invalid 
for life. We have learned that the 
reaction of the heart itself, to the 
strain placed upon it, is the proper 
gauge for the determination of what 
an individual is capable of doing. 

There is only one correct way of 
determining this. Your family phy- 
sician is able to make very accurate 
studies of the condition and action of 
the cardiac musculature. Much can 

(Turn to page 94) 




























































































Your annual business inventory tells you 
to the penny where you stand financially. 


But how about your biggest personal 
asset—HEALTH? Do you know today 
just where you stand physically? If not 
it may profit you to “take stock” promptly 
of your vital physical assets. 

Your brain is undoubtedly the chief 
factor in your business—and mental power 
is so entirely dependent on physical 
well-being that the two qnalides are in- 
separable. 

Three days at Battle Creek will enable 
you to secure a thorough ages in- 
ventory” by scientific means. his testing 
of the vital machinery frequently results 
in relieving the mind of the dread of sus- 
pected maladies. 


But the greatest value of the “physical 
inventory” is the basis it gives for a plan 





Lift Three Days Out of Your Year 
for a “Health Inventory” 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 314, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


of healthful living which will correct sig- 
nificant defects in the health and add to 
your quota of life expectancy. 


Life insurance, you know, only safeguards 
your business and your family against 
financial difficulties. It does not insure 
one single day of increased life—the thing 
that is of such priceless value. 


You can learn how to underwrite your 
own life expectancy by a serious investiga- 
tion of the principles of “biologic living” 
as taught and practiced at the sanitarium. 
More than 80,000 business and profes- 
sional men have journeyed to Battle Creek 
for this purpose. Could any better invest- 
ment of time and money be made? 

Send for the free booklet—"An Inven- 
tory of Vital Assets.”” Just pencil your 
name and address on the coupon or on 
margin of page and mai 











Box 314, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Kimanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO.), inc. 
500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











@ Minstrels 


a» 4 Unique First Parts for complete 
show with special songs and ; 
| ” qhoruses. e-up. Free. 
¥.&. Denison & Co., 623 &. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 





The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Hel as Shat-In! 


Bring Miles of Smiles to Some Cripple 
With This Modern, Motorized Conveyance 


Welfare Committees: Let one of 
your projects for the year be the 
supplying of some cripple with a 
Custer Car. Easy to operate—sub- 
stantial—reliable Hundreds in 
use. New low prices. Write 


KIWANIAN CUSTER 


















The Custer Specialty Co. 
115 Franklin St. Dayten, Ohio 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 


practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 














After Los Angeles— 


MEXICO! 


SCENIC GRANDEUR—High tableland, 
altitude of Mexico City, 7,349 feet—snow- 
capped ranges, deep canyons, forests, 
waterfalls, volcanoes, brilliant flowers, 
gardens, magnificient palaces, incompar- 
able climate. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS—Mexico of- 
fers the glamour of antiquity and the 
conveniences of the modern. Aztec and 
Maya tradition, several thousand years 
of romantic history, old culture. 


LIFE IS PICTURESQUE—Mexico the 
land of silver and sunshine, slower 
rhythm, fairyland beauty and primitive 
villages, night life, fiestas ... cultural 
richness, courtesy, enchantment 


YOUR $1.00 IS WORTH $8.00—The un- 
usual present rate of exchange brings 
the cost of everything to an astonish- 
ingly low figure—hotels, cafes, taxicabs, 
shops. Make this an event of your life. 


For full information write to these agents of the 


National Railways of Mexico 


F. P. de Hoyos, 225 W. 34th St., New York; H. 

ldg., St. Louis; Af N. 
Puente, 681 artes St., San Francisco; F. 
Pacific Elec. Bidg., Los Angeles; G. Hawley, 216 
N. Wells “Se. Chicago; J. Hernandez, Uni 
Depot, E so; A. Horcasitas, Whiteney Central 
Bank” Bldg., New Orleans. 











After Los Angeles—Mexico! 
(From page 65) 


office for $2.00 Mex., less than a 
dollar. 


Because of the unusually low rate 
of exchange the American dollar is 
worth about three times the Mexican 
dollar which brings the cost of every- 
thing to an astonishingly low figure, 
including hotels, cafes, cabarets, taxi- 
cabs, shops. The cost of living here 
is lower than before. You will get 
more than your money’s worth. 

For complete information on every- 
thing you might want to see or do, 
passports, entry requirements, cus- 
toms, hotels, short trips, the cost of 
anything, the time needed for trips, 
etc., have your local railroad agents 
secure this for you. 


Come to Mexico and find here 
Egypt, Italy, China, Spain all in one. 
Here you will find the mystery of the 
Orient, the tropical nights of the 
South Seas, where the perfume of 
rare and brilliantly colored flowers 
will go to your head and where the 
moon and the stars will seem close 
enough to touch and where as you 
watch the twinkling lights in the blue 
bowl of heaven you will dream, in 
the spirit of the old world. As you 
try to fathom the mysteries it will 
creep into your veins, there to remain, 
always. 


Warren G. Harding 
(From page 68 ) 


The war had town the entire 
world out of balan? Every foreign 
nation looked to #P rica to restore 
“normalcy” and s ty, and at the 
same time our motif€s were suspected 
and our purpose misunderstood. 

A new declaration of American 
ideals and American purposes was 
needed. Taking “Americanism” as 
his subject, Senator Harding in an ad- 
dress that deserves place among the 
classics of patriotic utterances, urged 
that we get back to the Constitution 
as the basis of all national action. 

In inspired language he said: ““We 
have been hearing lately of the selfish- 
ness of nationality, and it has been 
urged that we must abandon it in or- 
der to perform our full duty to hu- 
manity and civilization. Let us hesi- 
tate before we surrender the nation- 
ality which is the very soul of high- 
est Americanism. I have con- 
fidence in our America that requires 
no council of foreign powers to point 
the way to American duty. We wish 
to counsel, coéperate and contribute, 
but we arrogate to ourselves the keep- 
ing of the American conscience and 
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every concept of our moral obliga- 
tions. It is fine to idealize, but it is 
very practical to make sure our own 
house is in perfect order before we 
attempt the miracle of old world 
stabilization. Call it the selfishness 
of nationality if you will, I think it 
an inspiration to patriotic duty to 
safeguard America first; to stabilize 
America first; to prosper America 
first; to think of America first; to ex- 
alt America first; to live for and 
revere America first.” 

Well might these sentiments be 
adopted as a permanent six-point call 
to patriotism. Well might they be 
impressed on the minds of our states- 
men and inscribed on the blackboards 
in every school room in the land. Ap- 
propriate as they were then, they are 
of preéminent importance today when 
foreign powers seek to promote their 
own recovery at the expense of Amer- 
ica; when statesmen, industrial mag- 
nates and labor leaders grope to find 
a way out, and honest American citi- 
zens verge on despair. 

Under the impetus of President 
Harding’s leadership, the country 
prospered. Death intervened and re- 
moved his hand from the helm. We 
continued to prosper, and before long 
there was created a situation similar 
to that described one hundred years 
ago by Daniel Webster, the greatest 
American bred man in history, when 
he said: “A licentiousness of feeling 
and action is sometimes produced by 
prosperity itself. Men cannot always 
resist the temptations to which they 
are exposed by the very abundance 
of the bounties of Providence and the 
very happiness of their own condi- 
tion; as the steed full of the pasture 
will sometimes throw himself against 
its enclosures, break away from all 
confinement, and, feeling now free 
from needless restraint, betake him- 
self to the moors and barrens where 
want ere long brings him to his senses 
and starvation and death close his 
career.” 

The country went prosperity mad. 
Men lost sight of their natural limita- 
tions and overreached themselves. In 
theory they observed the principles of 
fraternity, but greed, ambition and the 
lure of easy money brought forgetful- 
ness of the injunction, “Let no man 
circumvent his brother in business.” 
Once under way, no human power 
could have stopped the rush to get 
rich quick, to speculate, to expand, to 
indulge in unlimited luxury. We 
know what followed. It was but the 
natural reaction to a period of great 
prosperity—economic history repeat- 
ing itself. 

I wonder if you business men, en- 
grossed with your own affairs and per- 
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plexities, ever stop to visualize the 
anxiety, the heartaches, the excessive 
work and worry and responsibility 
that devolve on the business head of 
the nation, and if you realize how 
harassed in spirit he often is by con- 
stant abuse and criticism. Abuse of 
men in high position is not new or 
peculiar to this generation. Every 
man who ever occupied the presiden- 
tial chair, no matter what his politics, 
has felt the sting of unjustifiable at- 
tack. Even Washington, Lincoln and 
our own beloved McKinley were not 
spared by the critics and notoriety 
seekers of their day. No sensible man 
resents honest, constructive criticism. 
He does resent the criticism inspired 
by unworthy motives, selfish interest 
and jealousy. Resvect for the office 
and consideration for the incumbent 
should cause men to hesitate before 
joining in the clamor, or giving en- 
couragement by passive indifference. 
A man of decent instincts finds it dis- 
tasteful to make the personal charac- 
teristics of the chief executive of state 
or nation the subject of jest and 
story. 

What poor taste it is, and how we 
cheapen our citizenship and the high- 
est office within the gift of the Amer- 
ican people when we refer to the 
President of the United States as 
“Woody” or “Cal”! 

The right of “free speech” and the 
“freedom of the press” is sadly 
abused. Men’s tongues wag too freely 
in spreading false gossip about pub- 
lic officials. The most undesirable 
citizen, but one, is the man who will 
betray his friend, his country, or his 
God. More undesirable still is the 
man who, harboring a grudge, per- 
sists in imputing disloyalty and dis- 
honesty to his fellow-man. That por- 
tion of the American press which ar- 
rogantly and with unlimited freedom 
publishes scandalous and unfounded 
sensational news should be compelled, 
by force of public disapproval, to stop 
such unethical practice. 

No man suffered more from the so- 
called “freedom of the press” and 
“free speech” than did President 
Harding. That the abuse came after 
his death is all the more shameful. 


Some day, an inspired historian, un- 
biased and honest, will write the life 
of Warren G. Harding. He will 
scorn to mention the gossips and their 
infernal works. He will seek infor- 
mation in government records, in the 
files of the reliable press of the coun- 
try. He will take the unquestioned 
word of such men as Calvin Coolidge, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
Elbert H. Gary, Elihu Root, James 
M. Beck, and numerous other leading 
men of his day, in all parties, in all 
walks of life, in all countries—men 


who have, at some time or other, ex- 
pressed their honest opinions of the 
man and his work. 

The historian of the future will ap- 
praise Warren G. Harding, as man 
and President, according to the same 
standards applied to his predecessors 
and successors. Then the world will 
be enriched by a true conception of 
his ideals, his capacity as an execu- 
tive, his genius for leadership, his 
God-given traits of human kindliness 
and understanding, his martyrdom to 
the cause of duty—and Warren G. 
Harding will stand forth a President 
among Presidents, a man whose mem- 
ory will endure. 

The historian of the future will pay 
homage to Florence Kling Harding 
as the devoted, gracious, helpful, be- 
loved companion of his years, who 
shared his joys and burdens with tact 
and sympathy. 





Until then, no more comprehensive 
account of his stewardship, no more 
intimate picture of the man, no more 
thrilling travelogue of America can 
be found than in a volume published 
after his death, entitled Last Speeches 
of Warren G. Harding. It contains 
every public address he made on his 
official trip through “the wonderland 
of the West,” as he called it, from 
the day he left Washington in June, 
1923, to what might be termed his 
last testament to the American people 
which was read by his secretary be- 
fore the Grand Commandery, Knights 
Templars, of California, in Holly- 
wood, on August 2nd, at the hour 
when the gentle soul of the President 
was drifting slowly into the ‘valley 
of the shadow of death.” His day was 
done; his work unfinished, but his 
house in order. Let me read its dedi- 
cation: “Issued in tribute to the 
memory of one who gave the full 
measure of his talents and love to the 
service of his country. Published un- 
der the patronage of Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States; Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Chief Justice of 
the United States; Charles Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State; Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; John Wingate Weeks, Secretary 
of War; Harry M. Daugherty, Attor- 
ney General; Harry S. New, Post- 
master General; Edwin Denby, Sec- 
retary of the Navy; Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior; Henry 
Cantwell Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Herbert Clark Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; James John Da- 
vis, Secretary of Labor,” and other 
prominent statesmen, members of the 
United States Senate, and personal 
associates and friends. 


That inscription stands for all time 
attesting the esteem in which he was 
held, giving the lie to the tongue of 
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venom and proving again that “Truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again: the 
eternal years of God are hers.” 

It gives me pleasure to present this 
volume to the Kiwanis club in mem- 
ory of a good friend, a noble gentle- 
man, a loyal Kiwanian, a true Amer- 
ican, a beloved President of the 
United States—Warren G. Harding. 
In silent, loving tribute we revere his 
memory. “His fame belongs to the 
ages and he is with the immortals.” 





Do You Know 
what to do 





A workman is hurt while 
painting your house? 


Your wages are gar- 
nisheed? 


You wantto contesta will? 
You are falsely arrested? 


You want to break a 
lease? 


Your home is threatened 
by foreclosure? 

Your partner declares 
bankruptcy? 


A friend is hurt in your 
auto? 











LMOST every move you make—at home or in 
business—comes, in some way, under the juris- 
diction of the law. Yet you can not always ask 

the advice of a lawyer. If you don’t know something 
about law yourself the consequences may often be 
costly! 

Moreover, men who know law get ahead faster. 
Big corporations often pick them for executive posi- 
tions, not alone for their knowledge but because such 
men are more likely to be leaders—able to think 
clearly, to talk convincingly, to act confidently. If 
legal training can develop these priceless gifts in you, 
shouldn’t you study Law? 

No longer is it necessary to go back to school or to 
spend years in a law office. LaSalle offers a way that 
has successfully trained over 80,000 men and women 
for the opportunities in Law—through home-study. 


Two Valuable Books FREE 


Your every question about Law (and its value to you) is 
answered in “‘Law Training for Leadership.’’ Any ques- 
tions you may have as to whether you can master it are 
answered in our interesting booklet, “‘Evidence’’ in which 
hundreds of our members tell what they were able to do 
with LaSalle Law Training. 

Full Law course leading to LL. B. degree and to the 
Bar Examination (in certain permitted states) ; or shorter 
business Law training. Complete fourteen volume Law 
Library included. Cost is low—easy terms arranged. So— 
is there any reason why you should not investigate today? 
Clip and mail the coupon at once. 


La Salle Extension University 
25 Years 1908-1933 800,000 Members 
Dept. 2465-LR Chicago 


I would like to havé full information 
about yourlaw training, together with 
copy of “‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


(] Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 
If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. eed 

O Commercial Law oO Sasuenntas Manage- 


CO Business Management men 

O Modern Salesmanship Oo ne == apa Manage- 
men 

© Business Corres. 





O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
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Chocolate Drops 


FROM THE SOUTH 


Every public speaker should have it. One 
hundred and forty pages of humorous negro 
stories about Lowe and Lyinz, Marriages and 
Mourning, Divorce and Death, Courts and 
Chickens, Politics and Pullets, War and Wine, 
Heaven and Hades, Jails and juries, Fighting 
and Fussing, Work and Worry, Pills and 
Pride, Divinity and Devilment, Preaching and 
Pranting, Saints and Sinners, Philosophy and 





Fun, Sense and Nonsense. 
There are stories for every occasion to 
illustrate every point. Indexed by sub- 
jects for quick reference. 

















Convenient size, cloth binding, illustrated. 


Postpaid $1.00 


THE E. L. STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Austin, Texas 



































NEN | BETTER 


‘BELT COMFORT 


VER notice what a great big difference a little 
improvement makes? Your leather belt binds 
your y, interferes with full breathing, causes 
discomfort, permits trousers to slip down and shirt 
to work up. A Fiex-Or Belt @-i-v-e-s with your 
breathing, is easy and comfortable, holds trousers 
and shirt in place, neat and trim. Endorsed by 
physicians, health instructors and leading business 
men. Flex-Or is a new woven fabric that wears like 
leather but will not curl at edges. Send your waist 
measure, initial wanted, and $1.50 today. Money 
back if not satisfied. Descriptive circular on request. 


LANDON & WARNER, 360 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Dept. F-2 












AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER, ENTERTAINER AND PIANIST 
% features for the price of one; with lots of laughter and 
hilarity for your luncheon, banquet or ladies’ night. 
Also agency for speakers, entertainers or complete shows 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 





Reducibie 


Rupture Cured 


in Many Cases 


Forget your rupture—enjoy nor- 
mal activities and pleasures of life 
in a comfort and paeee 
ity with my amazing, paten 

Air Cushion Appliance! Sent on trial 
—costs so little— helps so much! 
8millions sold, Neglect of rupture 
often fatal so act now — write 
for my Free Rupture Book and 
PROOF of cures! H. C. BROOKS, 
517-F State St.. Marshall, Mich. 
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Keeping Your Health 
(From page 91) 


be learned from the use of the stetho- 
scope and a detailed examination of 
the circulatory system, the kidneys 
and their functioning, and the blood 
pressure. In obscure cases, that 
marvelous instrument, the _ electro- 
cardiograph, supplies information not 
obtainable in any other way. To 
know definitely, all you need to do is 
to consult your physician. Under his 
observation and guidance, you will 
soon learn your proper niche in life. 
And he will protect you against fur- 
ther degeneration of your circulatory 
system. 

But, more important than the cur- 
ing or alleviating of heart disease is 
the avoidance of it. Keep the heart 
young; if given a fair break, the heart 
will maintain its youth long after the 


rest of the body shows signs of 
senility. 
Dissipation, over-work, loss of 


sleep, and speed are the bane of 
American life today. The heart and 
circulatory system feel most the strain 
of such living, and are often the first 
to give way to it. High blood pres- 
sure should never be a real menace to 
the healthy person; it results from 
disease or careless living. If recog- 
nized in its incipiency, it may often 
be controlled by reformation in habits 
of working or living. Early treat- 
ment of beginning heart affections 
usually makes a rejuvenation of the 
heart possible. There is everything 
to be gained—even health and pro- 
longation of life—by giving the heart 
its proper degree of attention. Surely, 
nothing can be lost. 

Periodic physical 
though apparently well, are the an- 
swer. See your doctor at least twice 
a year, even though you feel phy- 
sically fit. Only in this way will 
you KNOW that you are fit, and only 
in this way will incipient disease be 
detected—discovered at the time when 
most amenable to treatment. 

And—only in this way are you 
able to take full advantage of what 
modern medical science and its rep- 
resentative, your family physician, 
has to offer you. 

Keep your heart young—and you 
will keep yourself young for the full 
measure of your days. 


examinations, 


pt 


Decatur, Illinois, Kiwanians are active 
in Y. M. C. A. affairs in their city. Forest 
G. Wikoff, past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Decatur, was elected president of 
the Decatur Y. M. C. A., and ten other 
members of the board of directors are 
Kiwanians. 
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Traffic Safety in West 
Virginia 
By Col. Harold P. Tompkins 


Member, State Road Commission of West 
Virginia; Past Governor, West Virginia 
Kiwanis District 


EST VIRGINIA has taken an 
advanced position in_ traffic 
safety work. 

Recognizing the urgent need for 
coérdinated, state-wide effort, the 
writer suggested a conference. The 
idea met with an enthusiastic accept- 
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Col. Harold P. Tompkins 


ance, and representatives of some 
thirty civic and welfare organizations, 
sponsoring the movement, assembled 
in Charleston, were addressed by 
speakers of national prominence, dis- 
cussed the problem thoroughly, formed 
a West Virginia Traffic Safety Con- 
ference, of which I had the honor to 
be elected President. 

I need hardly say that the 38 Ki- 
wanis clubs of the West Virginia Dis- 
trict have taken a leading part in 
every phase of this movement. 

Kiwanians who are members of the 
Executive Council of the West Vir- 
ginia Traffic Safety Conference in- 
clude: District Governor Dr. A. T. 
Post, District Secretary J. E. Cruise, 
both of Clarksburg; Sam T. Mallison 
of Clarksburg, Secretary of the West 
Virginia Publicity Association; Past 
District Governor Nat T. Frame of 
Morgantown, representing the Farm 
Bureau; former member E. C. Leon- 
hart of Charleston, President of the 
state Parent-Teachers’ Association; 
and Col. R. L. Osborne of Charles- 
ton, Superintendent of the State De- 
partment of Public Safety. Former 
District Secretary Charles B. Daum 
of Charleston is Secretary of the 
Conference. 
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Administrative Inter-Relations 
(From page 55) 


objects, objectives and administrative 
policies, also to increase the fellow- 
ship and codperative efforts of the 
clubs, within the district, and assist 
International in building new clubs 
and educating and strengthening the 
clubs in the district. 

Again, may I remind you, that the 
constitutional power given to Inter- 
national by the other two units, obli- 
gates International to create, super- 
vise and control chartered clubs and 
districts, or other groups of clubs and 
divisions thereof, as well as to con- 
trol the business, property and funds 
of International. 

In brief, we may summarize these 
obligations, as an inter-related organ- 
ization plan for the promotion of Ki- 
wanis, with International having ad- 
ministrative and legislative powers 
over all units and the district having 
limited administrative and legislative 
powers relating solely to the district, 
in addition to educational and promo- 
tional powers. 


Headquarters Office 


From the “Chicago Office” to ‘‘Ki- 
wanis International’—we have had 
every title applied to the headquarters 
office; personally, I prefer Kiwanis 
Headquarters, for every Kiwanian, 
with experience, will recall that it 
was his headquarters when his pri- 
mary interest was his club; then when 
he began his official service in the dis- 
trict it was again his headquarters, 
and later when he entered into active 
International service it became not 
only his headquarters once more, but 
it was the clearing house, for even the 
individual Kiwanian, as well as the 
three units under consideration. In 
other words, it is headquarters for 
every Kiwanian. 


Democracy 


The unique effectiveness of the de- 
mocracy of Kiwanis is seen in the 
prompt, appreciative and intelligent 
consideration of communications, alike 
from individual Kiwanians, clubs and 
districts, by the headquarters staff, 
with appeal to the Board of Trustees 
or Executive Committee, regardless of 


(Turn to page 96) 





The District Secretary 


He does not have the contacts we, 
Of local clubs, have nor does he 
Get that hand-clasp, word of praise, 
We get so often meeting days. 
Does not sit at the head table, 
Does not wear a great big label. 
His badge is Service, builder he— 
Bridging the gaps for you and me. 


New England Tour 
(From page 63) 


Springs with visits to points of espe- 
cial interest in the Pikes Peak region 
and opportunity for special inde- 
pendent sight-seeing trips is always 
provided. The departure from Colo- 
rado Springs will follow a day of 
sight-seeing. Then the interesting 
trip will be across the states of New 
Mexico and Arizona, with a stop at 
Albuquerque and an interesting visit 
to Isleta pueblo, one of the finest in- 
habited pueblos in this vicinity. There 
will also be trips to the Petrified For- 
est and the great wonder of the West- 
ern World, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. There will also be an auto 
tour along the canyon’s rim. 


Saturday, June 24, will be spent in 
Riverside and vicinity, particular at- 
tention being paid to sight-seeing in 
the Santa Ana Valley up through San 
Gabriel. 

The party will arrive in Los An- 
geles at 4 P. M., Sunday, June 25, 
in plenty of time for the opening ses- 
sion of the convention Sunday eve- 
ning. The tour will leave Los An- 
geles following the close of the con- 
vention on Thursday, June 29, and the 
famous Yosemite Valley tour will be 
taken, practically two days being al- 
lowed for this. 

Sunday and Monday will be spent 
in San Francisco, the fascinating 
metropolis of the far West and the 
gateway to the Orient. The return 
from San Francisco will be by way 
of Salt Lake City and the great Salt 
Lake and by the Royal Gorge route 
into Denver, thence east with a visit 
to the Century of Progress at 
Chicago. 

There are also provided inde- 
pendent direct returns from Los An- 
geles and there also is an optional 
route by way of steamer going or 
returning by way of Havana and the 
Panama Canal. Optional routes in- 
clude tours of Yellowstone and of the 
North Pacific Coast and returning by 
way of the Canadian Rockies. 








He never is a delegate, 

He hasn’t time for dance or fete, 
But he goes to the convention, 
And he gives his full attention, 
To all the business and the work, 
And not a meeting does he shirk, 
For he is efficient—very. 

He is the District Secretary. 


There’s one thing that we all can do. 

I’m going to do it,—will you, too? 

Read well the bulletin he writes, 

The work, no doubt, of weary nights. 
Write him a note once in a while, 
That’s kind of a “long distance” smile. 
He'll like it and we'll have a merry, 
Happy, District Secretary. 


—Gravy, Duluth. 
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LIMnTeD 


to the Kiwanis International 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 25-29 


All the conveniences of ultra- 
modern travel on this splendid 
train. Finest food, service and 
comfort. Air-conditioned dining 
cars. Bath, barber, maid and 
valet service. 

Excellent service also on the 
Pacific Limited and Gold Coast 
Limited. 

Famous scenic attractions 
en route. Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton, Rocky 
Mountain National 
Parks or Hoover Dam 
may be visited at low 
cost as easy side trips 
either to or from the 
convention. 


aye oe =X mn" 
‘I ay an Special Low Fares 
\ as me will be in, effect 
eat! = ee ee ee 
H. G. Van Winkle 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
or 
A. G. Bloom 
Union Pacific Railroad 
6 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Please send me information about travel 
to the Kiwanis International, Los Angeles, 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


bHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 











... without drugs 


..without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded .... 





“In my opinion your Director Belt 
is a very good supporter; very com- 
fortable to wear and helps to reduce 
the waistline a good deal. Would 
recommend it to anyone with a 
fatty abdomen.” 

(Signed) DR. E. H. NELSON. 


How DIRECTOR Works 


IRECTOR is fitted to your individual 

measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 

Its elastic action causes a gentle changing pressure on 

the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 

by regular massage and exercise. Now all you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results. 


Improve Your Appearance 
This remarkable belt produces an instant im- 
provement in your appearance the moment you put 
it on. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 
without a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“I received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 
Brown, Trenton, N. J. ‘I feel 15 years younger; no 
more tired and bloated feelings after meals." 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 
“shortness of breath,” restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years 
younger the moment you start to 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“T was 44 inches around the 
waist —now down to 37 4g—feel bet- 
ter—constipation gone—and know 
the belt has added years to my life.” 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita, Kans. 

Loose, fallen abdominal! mus- 
















“les go back where they belong. Reduce 

The gentle changing action o Like This 
Director increases elimination Letus 
and regularityina normal way @g°a7:-¥@ prove our 
without the use of harsh, irri- claims. We'll 


tating cathartics. for trial. If you 
don't get results 


Mail Coupon Now! you owe nothing. 
SA SSSSEREREREREEEREREEEEEEER 
LANDON & WARNER _s Dept. K-6 8 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 8 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
lease send me the complete story of Director 
Belt and give full particulars of your trial offer. 


Name 


Address 


City ere TIVE OF ~~ a 
SSSSSEREEEEERE Ree eee SS 





Administrative 
Inter-Relations 


(From page 95) 


the crowded condition of their agen- 
das. This democracy is further evi- 
denced, in our organization plan, 
whereby club members select their 
officers and delegates to district and 
International conventions. 

Club delegates, at International 
conventions, select International of- 
ficers and trustees, guided in con- 
sideration of available men by an of- 
ficial nominating conference, com- 
posed of three delegates from each 
district. This conference plan is also 
used in many districts, with the ex- 
ception that the club delegates of each 
division act as independent nominat- 
ing conferences in selecting lieutenant- 
governors from available men within 
the division, and this selection is later 
approved by the district convention 
through formal election. In Interna- 
tional, there is an unwritten law or 
gentlemen’s agreement that the pres- 
ent officers, trustees and Past Inter- 
national Presidents will not act as 
delegates to the official nominating 
conference and will make no nomina- 
tion or second any nomination. 

Perhaps the most outstanding de- 
mocracy of our organization plan is 
the opportunity afforded every Kiwa- 
nian to be heard individually in his 
club and at district and Interna- 
tional conventions, even if he has no 
individual vote in the conventions. 
Divisions 

Each of our twenty-nine districts 
is divided into divisions by provision 
of district by-laws; these divisions are 
not, however, units of International, 
being used solely by districts for the 
purpose of promoting district and club 
interests. In this way divisions lend 
indirect assistanee in furthering In- 
ternational interests. 


I am mindful of the fact that little 
inspirational material can be injected 
in the brief elementary presentation 
which is required for the subject 
of “Administrative Inter-relation of 
Club, District, and International,” 
and that many of the facts given are 
of common knowledge. If, however, 
a single member of this Council is 
better fitted to present this subject 
to his district the time of the Council 
is well spent. 

May I again remind you that no 
unit stands alone, for as each of you 
must depend upon your associates to 
accomplish the result which you de- 
sire, so the club, district and Interna- 
tional must depend upon the codpera- 
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tion of these units, if our organization 
is to be the success for which we 
strive. 

It is in the smooth, harmonious co- 
operation of each group, without over- 
emphasizing any of these three basic 
units, that our organization plan will 
function at its best. 





In Memoriam 


Kiwanians will regret to learn of the 
accidental death, on December 31, of Emil 
Hokanson, Immediate Past President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Milwdukee, Wiscon- 
sin. He died suddenly from injuries re- 
ceived when a car plunged into a sixty- 
foot quarry after a fire had started in it 
from the cigarette of an unknown passen- 
ger to whom he had given a ride. All 
Kiwanians who were at the Milwaukee 
Convention will remember him and _ the 
outstanding service he rendered as chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee. 


—— 


The mother of George W. Kimball, 
Assistant International Secretary, re- 
cently died in Washington, D. C. 

=o 

Professor Tom J. Talbert of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Missouri at 
Columbia, is getting quite a number of 
letters from other Kiwanis clubs who are 
greatly interested in the story of the 
“gardens for the unemployed” project, the 
story of which was published in the No- 
vember issue of the magazine. There is 
certainly a lot of land available in this 
country and there are certainly a lot of 
people who could work that land for sub- 
sistence and for storing away food for 
another winter. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS 


for 


KIWANIS CLUBS 
1933 


Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 15-21 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 26 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 25—July 1 


ST TS a a a a a eee 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 17-23 





Suggestions on these programs 

will be forwarded to clubs in 

advance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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ALL other cars 


NEW 


12 CYLINDER 


SALON 


MODELS 


also 


STANDARD 
and CUSTOM 


12 CYLINDER 
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Why pay little and only get little ? 
When Auburn offers so MUCH for little? 


AUBURN has one dominant 
determination — to build the 
finest, most comfortable, most 
efficient, most enduring cars of 
the greatest value for the least 
Quality is the keynote of 
Auburn’s program. No skimp- 
ing! No cheapening! No short- 


cost. 


Standard Eights $745 to $945 
Custom Eights 


Salon Eights 


ening of wheelbase! No build- 


ing down to a price! 

The new Salon Models intro- 
duce many improvements, in- 
cluding X-plus-A frame; air 
cushioned rubber motor mount- 
ings; improved L. G. S. Free 
Wheeling; Silent-Constant mesh 
transmission; hydraulic shock 


Powered by Lycoming 


absorbers; and hydraulic brakes 
—with power booster on the 
Twelve. 

We invite you to compare 
size, power, room, comfort, per- 
formance! Ask us for a demon- 
stration. Then compare prices! 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Division of Cord Corporation 


Standard Twelves $1145 to $1245 
$895 to $1095 Custom Twelves $1295 to $1495 
$1195 to $1345 Salon Twelves $1695 to $1845 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 





























Beware the Small Rupture that Doesnt Bother Much’ 


Suction -Cell Retainer is 
the newest invention for 
rupture No bulk, no slip- 
ping Holds and lets Na- 
ture heal 





r Light as a feather 


Holds Rupture! | 


An Ohio Scientist is now helping Nature rescue thousands of rupture victims. 


a OW rupture victims can 
abandon the needless 


pain and discomfort of tor- 
turous trusses. Science has at last de- 
veloped a tiny, comfortable appliance of 
tremendous interest for every rupture 
sufferer. This device is called “Suction- 
Cell Retainer.” It has been developed 
and perfected as a result of having made 
more than a million rupture appliances. 
With it comes an astounding natural 
help for putting real strength into the 
abdomen, so as to aid Nature in pre- 
venting recurrence of rupture. 


Results with Suction-Cell Retainer are 
often so remarkable, so quick, so simple, 
that you, too, may marvel. It has no 
leg straps. It expands and contracts as 
easily as your own flesh. When you 
walk, run, bend, or exercise it tends to 
squeeze itself, not the part of your body 
it rests against. It is so entirely lacking 


No more cruelty. 


No more cumbersome contraptions of ancient times. 


His 


new appliance works without embarrassing bulk, without leg straps or springs 


or bars or leather. 
coolness and convenience. 
sent to you absolutely FREE. 
rupture information you ever read. 


in bulk and weight that even some rup- 
tured men’s wives have not known they 
were ruptured. 





PERSONAL GUARANTY 


Suction-Cell Retainer must give the 
results that you expect or you simply 
return it. If your rupture is not 
actually and positively reduced in 
size during the free trial we allow, 
send it back and demand the return 
of your deposit as agreed. If 30 
days’ trial are not enough, write us 
and we will extend the time to 60, 
90 days or even four months if you 
desire. 











Think what the above words promise, 
not only in new comfort and immediate 
relief, but also the possibility of ultimate 
FREEDOM! No system like this ever 
devised! At last, comes sensible relief. 
Pleasant. Solid comfort. Natural way. 


You will be astonished at its tiny size, its revolutionary 
His test offer actually includes an extra appliance 
Mail coupon today for the most astounding 
It is Free and will come in plain cover. 


Reasonable in price. And you don't 


need to wait forever for results! 
Get Free Offer 


Send no money. Just mail coupon and 
you will receive our newest book about 
rupture, together with our attractive 
bona-fide offer of special FREE appli- 
ance, all in plain packet. It will open 
your eyes. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8906 New Bank Bldg. Steubenville, Ohio 
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New Science Institute, +O 
8906 New Bank Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio y ra 
Without obligation or a penny ef cost te me, 

free special rupture book, offer of extre oor 
absolutely FREE, ete., by next mail nw 
packet. I am ruptured ong 
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Name 


guy 
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